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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
zrachs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid, for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tr:buting. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
¢ THE. -TATLER:” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - - - - 9s. Id. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os. 7d. 
Three months - hy hie - - ros. 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, tin English money ; 
by cheques crossed ‘“‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 


Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE Tar er,” - 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL, Lancuam Pace, Ww. 
Every Afternoon at 3. 
Mondays and Thursdays at 8. 
ELRE SALAMBO, Tue CuiLp Historian, 
Who answers 10,000 Historical and General Questions, 
Box Office open 11.0 to 3.0, 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
‘THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Xitty Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 

jay, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7hke Night of the Party, 
at 8.30. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Century (late Adelphi, Strand).—7%e J} hirl of the Town, at 8.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—IVhen We Were Twenty- 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 
Court (Sloane Square)—7%e Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, 

atg. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 

Covent Garden (Bow Street)—Fancy Dress Ball, on Friday 
next, at rr p.m. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus}—Z7ze 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—Saz Toy, at 8.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

rury Lane—7ke Great Millionaire, at 7.30. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.30. 

Duke of YWork’s (St. Martin’s Lane)—4 Royal Rival, at 8.45. 
Preceded by 7he Bishop's Candlesticks, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturda t 2.15. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.) — The Toreador, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/7is, at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.IS. Irresponsible, at 8 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Ciarley’s Aunt, ato. Preceded at 8.15 
by 4 Royal Betrothal. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—T7wel/th Night (Mr. Tree), at 
8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Lyceum—Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8, 
on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.)—Becky Sharg, at 8. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Princess’s (Oxford Street)—7%e Sin of a Life, at 8.15: 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—7he Second Mrs. Tangueray, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

St. James’s (King Street)—7he Elder Miss Blossom, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.C.)—The Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Ave You a Mason ? at o. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinee on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—7%e Giddy Goat, at9. Preceded at 8.20 by The 
Lady Wrangler. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. _ Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. Preceded at 2 and 8 by Scrooge. 

Wyndham/’s (Cranbourn Street)—7he Mummy and the 
Humming Bir d, on October 10th. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m, to 12 p.m, 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C,) at 8. Badle¢—‘* Inspira- 
tion " and ‘* The Gay City.” 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8, Ba//et—‘* Les Papillons.” 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2. 


Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, 
at 2. 


Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 


Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.20. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Monda: Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m, to 
io p.m.; on Tues , Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 5; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 5. 

Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital—/Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
33 on Sundays after2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
ree daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 5. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 to8 Museum—Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10, 

itary and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d, 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
rotor. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
To to 5. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member< order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other day siby Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday. Wednesday, Thursday, 
moto 5. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C,)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursda 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open ro to dusk, 6d. admis. 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free, On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertiord House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to5; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to5; Sundays 2to5. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 tos. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults, 

Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s, (on Mondays 6d,). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Undercurrent, at 8.30. 


Matinees on 


Matinee on 


Matinees 


Matinee 


Matinee on 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days» 
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M ILITARY EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, 
Open 11 a.m, to 10,30 ppm. ADMISSION, ts. 


LAST WEEKS MILITARY BIG GUNS 
LAST WFEKS MILITARY EQUIPMENTS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY INVENTIONS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY UNIFORMS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY RELICS 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY PICTURES 
LAST WEEKS MILITARY BANDS 

IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh, EVERY 
EVENING, at Eight precisely, a New Play in Five Acts, 
“ BECKY SHARP," adapted from Thackeray's ‘ Vanity 
Fair" by Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox, 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as ‘Becky Sharp.” 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Box Office, ro-10. Doors open 7.45. 
“BECKY SHARP" at 8 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. “BECKY SHARP.” 


AMBURG-AMERICAN’™ LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK : vee 39,000: hen: 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, stot -20j250.. 1s 13,000 
COLUMBIA sis, = G000) © ere: L3,000 


” 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE(Twin-Screw) a +. 13,000 
PATRICIA a 5c ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA A 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH. SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


HE RATE_OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows : - Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the. rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE 


FOR 


THE -FATLER 


will shortly be ready, and can then be obtained 
Free of Charge from any Newsagent, or on 
application to the Publisher. 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
V:O:E;UsMeE 1. 


OF 


Ee eeE TLATEER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I. 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local: Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, GREAT. NEw STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘‘THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


STEPHEN CALINARI. By Julian Sturgis. 6s. (Constable.) 

A SToLeNn OPERA. By Clarice Danvers. 6s. ( Pearson.) 

DauntLess. By Ewan Martin. 6s. (Pearson.) 

Two Busysopiges. By Mrs. S.G. Arnold. 6s. (Unwin.) 

Gwyn, DEE, Pero anpd Company. By Mrs. Williams. - 
The “ Brownie” series. 2s. net. (Jolinson.) 

A FRIEND WITH THE CounTERSIGN. By B.-K, Benson. 
6s. (Macmillan.) 

An ALBUM OF ADVENTURES WHICH HAPPENED TO US 
In ouR Horipays. By Ascott R. Hope, 5s. (Black.) 

Tue Forrres or Caprain Dary. By F. Norreys 
Connell. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 

Tue Just AND THE Unjust. By Richard Bagot. 6s. 
(Lane.) 

Tue Wortp's DELIGHT. 
(Lane.) 

Mousmt. By Clive Holland.* With many illustrations. 
63, (Pearson.) 
Tue Lorps or Lire. 
Miss PAuNCEFORT'S PERIL. 

6s. (Long.) 


By Mary J. H. Skrine. 6s. 


By Bessie Dill. 6s, (Long.) 
By Mrs. Charles Martin. 
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iss Alethea Gardner, whose portrait ap- _ 


pears on our front page, is the daughter 
of Lord and Lady Burghclere and the niece 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, whose sister Lady 
Burghclere is. Lady Burghctere has all the 
charm of the Herberts which has proved so 
irresistible during many generations, and in 
proof of this it may be urged that she has 
been twice married, 
her first husband being 
Captain Alfred Byng, 
a son of the second 
Earl of Strafford, who 
died prematurely. It 
is a grief to Lord and 
Lady Burghclere that 
they have no son to 
inherit the peerage, but 
their little daughter is 
a great joy to them. 
ord Burghclere is 
probably _ better 
known as Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, who as M.P. 
for the Saffron Walden 
division made a most 
excellent Minister of 
Agriculture in Mr, 
Gladstone’s last Minis- 
try and earned his 
peerage by his work in 
that department. He 
derives his title from 
the fortress - crowned 
hill which forms part 
of the Highclere Castle 
estate of Lord Carnar- 
von, and he took it 
with the consent of his 
brother-in-law. In his 
House of Commons 
days he was known as 
one of the smartest and 
best-dressed young men 
in the House, in which 
point he was often com- 
pared to Mr. Robert 
Spencer, like himself 
an old Harrovian. He 
preserves these tradi- 
tions at the present and 
offers a marked con- 
trast to some of his 
colleagues in the gilded 
chamber, 


n earlier days he was known as a good 
singer and achieved quite a reputation as 

an amateur actor. He has always taken great 
interest in the drama and dearly loves “a 
good play.” As a host he is excellent, and 
his Lucullan tastes are well known, so much 
so that his colleagues used to say that 
“ Herbert Gardner had well earned his barony 
by his dinners, not to mention anything else.” 


Gossip of the Hour. 


As a matter of fact, however, he was one of 
the stalwarts of Gladstonianism, chairman of 
the Home Counties Division of the National 
Liberal Federation, and good for a rattling 
speech at any time. Since his leader’s death 
he has taken little part in politics, but he 
is interested in the connection between motor 
car transport and agricultural produce. 


a 


LADY EILEEN WELLESLEY 


Second daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Wellington 


early 10,000 cards of command are issued 
from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 

and in addition to the peers, peeresses, 
officials, members of the various services, 
leaders of society, members of noble houses, 
M.P.’s, judges, &c., who are commanded, as a 
matter of course there is a very large admix- 
ture of celebrities of the day in the worlds of 
art, science, literature, journalism, and the 
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drama. It may be added that it is one of the 
rules of the Court that no actress who is 
actually in pursuit of her profession on the 
boards can be presented at a drawing-room 
or commanded to a Court ball or concert, but 
this rule does not apply to state garden 
parties. On the other hand, of course, the 
enforcement of the rule must necessarily be 
tempered by know- 
ledge, and in one or two 
instances ladies of rank 
who were fulfilling en- 
gagements as_ ballet 


girls either through 
pure love of the boards 
or desire for the salary 
continued to go to 
Court simply because 
the Chamberlain’s 


office did 
they were acting. Had 


not know 


the facts leaked out 
these ladies would have 
been “ warned off.” 


he latest club is 
one in Piccadilly 

in a new house at the 
of Clarges 
The house was 


corner 
Street. 
originally intended for 
the notorious Mr. Sis- 
mey, who is now in gaol 
nstead, as the judge 
might have said. The 
the 
Imperial Service and 


club is called 
is intended strictly for 
people who have served 
in some capacity in the 


war in South Africa. 
Later the committee 
will include future 


campaigns, but active 
service will always be 
the qualification. 


he principal rooms 
command a view 

of the Green Park and, 
of course, of any pro- 
cessions that may hap- 
pen to come down 
Piccadilly, so that the 
outlook is likely to be 
lively. Among the 
members of committee are Viscount Fincastle 
(eldest son of the Earl of Dunmore), Lord 
Rosmead (son of the late Sir Hercules Robin- 
son who was created Lord Rosmead), Sir 
William MacCormac, Lieut.-General Sir F. 
Forestier-Walker, Major-General Sir H. Settle, 
Sir Leslie Falkiner, Captain Arthur Hill, M.P., 
Colonel Brookfield, M.P., and Sir William 
Miller of Glentee. 


R. N. Speaight 
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he leading features of the decorations at 
Ballater on the day of the King’s ar- 
rival was a magnificent floral arch bearing 
the Gaelic motto, “Cead mile failthe a righ” 
(a hundred thousand welcomes to the King). 
Though the public were rigidly excluded from 
the station royal permission was given fo 
the decoration of the little town, and nearly 
every house displayed bunting. 


he earliest of the more 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


posed to denote ill luck, when the bride’s veil 
caught fire at the altar, Count and Countess 
Orloff Daschkoff live very happily together. 
At present they are on the Continent, but I 
expect they will soon return to London, for 


) distinguished — society 
leaders to return to town is 
Madame de Staal, who came 
over from the Continent last 
week. Though in years she 
is quite sixty, madame—who, 
by the way, was born Princess 
Gortschakotf —is_ still as 
charming a hostess as her 
husband is an engaging host, 
and during the seventeen 
years that they have been at 
the Russian Embassy they 
have made a tradition of hos- 
pitality which no successor 
can hope to rival, The most 
exalted personages have been 
amongst their guests during 
that period, and I can recol- 
lect one occasion in particular 
when no less than thirteen 
royalties sat down to dinner 
with the Czar’s representative. 
After such a lengthy stay at 
Chesham Place M. de Staal 
has become quite attached to 
London, and has even refused 
the coveted embassy at 
Vienna as well as the more 
important post of Foreign 
Minister which was offered to 
him after the death of his old 
schoolfellow, M. de Giers. 
H® Excellency is now in 

_his eightieth year and 
is naturally too old to take much interest in 
sport of any description, but in his younger 
days he used to ride a good deal, and 
down to a few years ago was a regular 
frequenter of the Row. Even now he is very 
proud of his horses and still keeps up a 
stable that could not be surpassed. Madame 
in that respect shared her husband’s tastes, 
but of late years she is more often to be seen 
walking with her favourite dog. She has, in 
fact, always been very fond of dogs, and used 
to keep several, but since 
her little dachshund, “ Val- 
die,” died of old age three 
or four years ago there is 
only “Hector ” left that she 
cares about, and he is old 
and blind and feeble. 


VI de Staal is quite a 
* connoisseur, and at 


the embassy has a consider- 
able—and valuable—collec- 
tion of old china, pictures, 
tapestry, and __bric-a-brac 
generally. His artistic tastes 
are inherited by his only 
child, now the Countess Or- 
loff Daschkoff, who studied 
painting seriously in Rome 
and London, and who is 
really quite a clever ama- 
teur. In spite of a curious 
contretemps at their wedding 
Jast year, which was sup- 


Gold cigar case with the royal monogram 
and crown in handsome brilliants 


THE ARCH OF WELCOME AT BALLATER 


To commemorate the King’s first visit to Balmoral since his accession to the throne 


they prefer to spend most of their time with 
the Countess’s parents at the embassy. 


ep bat eminent diplomatist, Lord Cromer, has 

beaten the record for rapidity in the 
negotiations for his pending matrimonial 
alliance. He himself had only just run over 
from Egypt for a brief holiday, while his 
jiancée, Lady Katherine Thynne, who has 
been a good deal abroad, also quite recently 
returned to England. Lady Katherine is the 


‘THE KING'S FAREWELL GIFTS 


To the proprietors of the Ritter’s Park Hotel, Homburg 
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second of the three sisters of the present 
Marquis of Bath and, of course, a daughter of 
the previous Marquis. Her elder sister is 
Lady Alice Shaw-Stewart, wife of the member 
for East Renfrew, whose brother, Captain 
Shaw-Stewart, met with such a sad death on 
his way home from South Africa. Her 
younger sister, Lady Beatrice Thynne, is still 
unmarried. : 


all, dark, and distin- 
guished-looking, with a 
naturally beautiful complexion 
which requires no assistance 
from:art, the marvel is that 
Lady Katherine should have 
remained so long single. Cer- 
tainly she has always been 
quiet and reserved, and has 
rather discouraged would-be 
suitors ; but she is neverthe- 
less a remarkably clever wo- 
man, and when interested a 
brilliant — conversationalist. 
She has also the most fasci- 
nating manners and a tact 
that marks her out as a fit 
mate for the de facto “King 
of Egypt,” and she has the 
art of making herself loved 
by her dependents. Lord 
Cromer is sixty and looks ten 
years younger; Lady Kathe- 
rine is six-and-thirty, and but 
for the ‘relentless record in 
that indiscreet volume, the 
Peerage, might easily pass 
for twenty-five. 
ibes Cromer was only five- 
and - twenty when he 
married his first wife, Miss 
Ethel Errington, the daughter 
and coheiress of the late Sir 
Rowland Errington, and he 
has now been three years a 
widower. His only recrea- 
tions are golf and grouse shooting. But the 
political eminence of “the Man with the 
White Hat” excuses his little regard for 
sport. He is the only European whose postal 
address needs neither street nor number, but 


is simply “ Cairo, Egypt.” 
M" John Buchan, whom Lord Milner has 
taken to South Africa as his private 
secretary, is just over twenty-six. Mr. Buchan 
is a scholar of two colleges at two universities, 
is the author of half-a- 
dozen books, and has some 
years of journalistic work 
behind him. He was born 
at Perth and lived on the 
coast of Fife till he went to 
Glasgow University at the 
age of thirteen. 


Johnston 


here he won a scholar- 
ship in philosophy, 

after which he went to Ox- 
ford and became a scholar 
of Brasenose in his twentieth 
year. He won the historical 
essay in 1897, and in the 
next year carried off the 
Newdigate prize while he 
was president of the Union. 
During his Oxford leisure 


his chief pastime was 
writing philosophical and 
Critical essays for the 
reviews. 
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A New Era 


in 


Rocking Toys. 


Mr. Cecil Aldin, whose comic drawings of animals have 
amused children for so long, has one of the quaintest 
exhibitions Bond Street has witnessed for some time 
past. His fondness for children and animals has led 
Mr. Aldin to construct the most amusing toys and to 
decorate his own children’s nursery in the quaintest 
way imaginable. Now the public are to have access to 
these original toys, and the little Aldin children will 


M®’CECIL’- ALDIN® 
requests: thes honour *of*a’ visit from 
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fe This Card admits to the Exhibition any day till October Stat 1901 
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THE SPALLER 


Mr. Cecil Aldin’s 
Exhibition at a 
Bond Street Gallery. 


soon share their intense enjoyment of rocking for hours 
between quaint dogs and cats with hundreds of other 
children, for anyone can see and'buy the rocking toys 
at the Woodbury Gallery in Bond Street, where also 
Mr, Aldin’s more “adult” pictures are now conspicuously 
and pleasantly on view. The copyright of the designe 
reproduced on this page has been registered by 
Mr, Cecil Aldin 


HE DARE EE 


orn to wealth and bred to diplomacy, 
Prince Demidoff of San Donato is one 
of the few aristocratic Russians who have been 
educated in England. It was in the playing 
fields of Eton that he first indulged the taste 
for athletics which has made him a finished 
sportsman and an experienced traveller, for 
the Prince has shot big game in two conti- 
nents ; explored the Altai, the Caucasus, and 
Kamtchatka ; discovered a new Asiatic lake ; 
and written a couple of books on his earlier 
hunting trips. 3 


e is now engaged upon another dealing 
with his Kamtchatkan journey. His 
books, by the way, are issued.in English 
by a London publisher, for in speech, tastes, 
and habits he shows a marked inclination 
towards the British; but he is quite a 
Muscovite in his lingual accomplishments, 
and in addition to English and Russian speaks, 
two or three other European tongues with 
equal facility. The splendid specimens of 
heads and skins at his house in Clarges Street 
prove his prowess with the rifle. He also 
rides well, keeps some of the best horses in 
Europe, and is a keen angler—though he had 
most indifferent sport in Kamtchatkan waters 
owing to the unsophisticated character of 


the local salmon. rege 
H® constant companion in many of his 
most hazardous expeditions, the charm- 
ing Princess Demidoff, whose portrait I give 
this week, shares her husband’s hardships and 
divides the honour of his achievements. In 
the snowfields of the Caucasus she has stalked 
the chamois with the Prince and his friend, 
Mr. St. George Littledale, himself a mighty 
hunter and a dead shot. She has caught 
trout in the Big Laba—r30 of them in a single 
day—and after catching them served up some 
of her spoils with fresh rolls made under 
difficulties by her own dainty hands, and she 
has enjoyed the sensation of being rescued 
from the flames when her tent took fire. 


t was during the same trip that the Prince 
nearly lost his life in pursuit of the tun. 
Climbing a ragged spur he slipped and fell 
some 20 ft., and then clung to a projecting 
rock on the lip of a yawning chasm, while his 
alpenstock went ringing down the precipice 
till it found lodgment 1,000 ft. below. Of 
course the Princess accompanied her husband 
on his recent journey across Asia to Japan 
and thence to Kamtchatka. This trip, like 
their previous ones, was full of adventure, and 
though their plans were upset by the Chinese 
disturbances they have brought back from 
the Further East some magnificent trophies 
and a superb collection of photographs, in 
some of which the Princess appears wearing a 
natty travelling costume which does infinite 
credit to her dressmaker. 


a[pae daughter of Count Warnskoff Dasch- 

koff, who was formerly head of the 
Czar’s household, Princess Demidoff is about 
five-and-twenty, more than good-looking, and 
possessing a most fascinating manner is very 
popular in society. She is also an excellent 
horsewoman, and like the Prince is extremely 
particular about the quality of her mount. 
As the Prince is attached to the Russian 
Embassy here they are naturally much in 
London, and fresh from their Kamtchatkan 
climbs they were occasionally to be seen, 
earlier in the year, at Prince’s or some other 
smart restaurant with a party of friends. 
When they return this month from the 
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Continent they will again go a good deal into 
society. But apart from the necessity for 
periodical visits to the Prince’s Russian estates 
they are sure ere long to hear the desert 
once more calling. There are wapiti waiting 


in the Thian Shan for the hunters who have — 


the courage to endure the discomforts of the 
journey thither to take their heads. 


pe Prince’s family have been honourably 

distinguished in Russian history since 
the days when Nikita Demidoff, a serf of 
genius who began life as a blacksmith and 
made a reputation as a skilful armourer, was 
ennobled by Peter the Great. He died a 
wealthy. ironmaster, and after his death his 
son, Akinfij, reaped further riches by the dis- 
covery and exploitation of gold, silver, and 
copper mines in the Urals. Paul Demidoff, 
a nephew of this mining magnate, was a 
famous traveller and scientist, and devoted 
much of his wealth and energy to the cause 
of education in Russia. 


H is nephew and successor, Nikolay, was an 

able soldier, a wealthy mine owner, a 
scientific educationist, and a thoughtful writer 
on social and political subjects. But perhaps 
the best-known member of the family was 
Anatoli Demidoff, who died in 1870. He 
married a daughter of Jerome Bonaparte and 
quarrelled with the Emperor Nicholas, who 
objected to the clause in the nuptial contract 
providing for the education of the children of 
the marriage as Roman Catholics. Brought 
up in France, he had a distinguished diplo- 
matic career, and was for many years attached 
to the Russian Embassy at Vienna. Much 
of his time however, was spent in France 
and Italy, and in his day he had a continental 
reputation as an educationist, a philanthropist, 
and a savant who was deeply interested in 
history and travel. 


t is rumoured that the Crown Prince of 
Baden is dying of consumption, and that 
the Grand Duke’s only daughter is also a 
victim to the same fatal disease. The next 
heir to the throne is, I believe, the Crown 
Prince’s cousin, Prince Max, who was married 
last year to the Princess Marie, eldest daughter 
of the Duke of Cumberland. Since the days 
when the Princess Stephanie, niece of Em- 
press Josephine and adopted daughter of the 
great Napoleon, married the Grand Duke 
Louis and quarrelled with the old court party, 
misfortune seems to have dogged the reigning 
family, and the outlook now appears to be as 
gloomy as the past. 


"There is a legend that the Princess Ste- 

phanie’s son by the Grand Duke was 
stolen and a dying child substituted, who was 
eventually buried with royal honours, thus 
making way for the accession of her brother- 
in-law, Prince Leopold. At all events it is 
certain that some eighteen years after the 
alleged kidnapping a young fellow, subse- 
quently known as Caspar Hauser—a kind of 
gentle savage who could neither write, read, 
nor speak—was found at the gates of Nurem- 
berg, and inquiry tended to show that he was 
the true son of the Grand Duchess. ° 


he late Duchess of Cleveland and her 
father, Earl Stanhope, who took the 
matter up warmly, were firmly convinced that 
Caspar Hauser was the stolen prince and, 
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therefore, rightful heir to the throne of Baden. 
In this belief they had actually arranged a 
meeting between him and his supposed 
mother when the young man was mysteriously 
assassinated. The murderer was never dis- 
covered, and since then Caspar Hauser has 
taken his place beside the Letters of Junius 
and the Man in the Iron Mask as one of 
the insoluble problems of history. 


Fa the first time in my life I have attended 
what I believe is called a “press lun- 
cheon.” I do not like the word “press,” 
which suggests pressgangs and many things 
other than the honourable profession of 
journalism to which I belong. i understand, 
however, that by a press luncheon is meant a 
gathering of representative newspaper men. 
Such a gathering was that in the midst of 
which I found myself at the Mazawattee Tea 
Company’s splendid works at New Cross, the 
object being to show us a great development 
of that company’s enterprise in the way of 
cocoa and chocolate making and the manu- 
facture of sweetmeats and bonbons. One’s 
friends always like to know what one had for 
dinner or luncheon, and therefore I give you 
herewith the menu :— 
Hors d’Oeuvres Variés 
Consommeé Riche au Volaille 
Frappé en Tasse 
Turbot d’Ostende a I’Amiral 
Fillet de Soles a la Cardinal 
Supréme de Poularde 
Chaudfroid de Cailles a la Lucullus 
Selle de Mouton de Galles 
Gelée Groseille Pommes Natures 
Haricots Verts Panachés 
Perdreau au Cresson 
Salade Francaise 
Savarin Montmorency 
Gelée au Rubane 


Bombe Glacé Praline 
Dessert 


Petit Fours 
Café Noir 


©! more importance, however, was the visit 

to the various buildings. Here in the 
tea department is an extraordinary machine, 
one of the most wonderful that I have ever 
seen, in which by the mere shifting of tins 
half-pound packets of tea are measured and 
made up with astonishing celerity. Even 
more wonderful was it to go into the delicious 
odour of the chocolate factories and amid the 
extraordinary building-up of artistic sweet- 
meats. How well my friends of the Maza- 
wattee Company sounded the patriotic drum ! 
“All the best sweetmeats hitherto, and much 
of the best chocolates have,” they told me, 
“been made abroad. We have built up these 
splendid works which we are now opening 
with a view of supplying the public with 
chocolates and sweetmeats of at least equal 
quality, and they will be of British manufac- 
ture. Moreover, we offer inducements for 
purchase of these sweetmeats and chocolates 
in that the hands of our workers are never 
allowed to touch them.” 


It is in any case a most interesting experi- 

ence to see these 2,000 workpeople, 
healthy-looking girls clad in a uniform of 
khaki and red, with picturesque caps on their 
heads at work in well-ventilated rooms at this 
sweetmeat-making. How good these choco- 
lates and sweetmeats are I had an opportunity. 
of learning almost immediately, for I found 
some twelve boxes of them of every con- 
ceivable type at my house on my return. 
You will thus see that I have been most 
effectively bribed to say nice things about the 
Mazawattee cocoa, Mazawattee chocolate, and 
Mazawattee sweetmeats, but none the less | 
can say these things most sincerely. 
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Princess Demidoff is the wife of the well-known diplomatist, Prince Demidoft of San Donato, who is second secretary to the Russian Embassy in 
London. The Princess and her husband, who are well known in London society, have a house in Clarges Street. This picture is by Lar 
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The tree in which the heron’s nest was built 


r. Newman of Berkhampstead sends me 
four photographs which will be of interest 
to all bird lovers. The pictures, it will be seen, 
form a sort of pictorial history of the building 
of a‘heron’s nest—and after. . The photographs 
were taken at a private park in Hertfordshire 
early in the season, this being the first occa- 
sion on which these birds have bred in this 
district. The nest is composed of a packed 
mass of small sticks which form an almost 
flat platform about 3 ft. in diameter and was 
placed on a branch of a giant fir tree more 
than 7o ft. above the ground. 
When the photographer with his camera 
paid his first visit to the birds at the end of 
May one very juvenile bird had just made his 


THE YOUNG HERONS-—ON JUNE 5-1IN THEIR NEST 70 FT. 


These photographs are by Newman of Berkhampstead 
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A HERON’S NEST 


IN SAG 
TREE TOP. 


way out of the egg; none of the other eggs 
were as yet broken through, but with one 
exception they were all chipped, showing that 
f the photographer wished to secure a phot.- 
graph of the eggs before they were completely 
hatched he had no time to lose. Yet his task 
was not an easy one as a perfect hurricane 
was blowing at the time and rocking both the 
nest and the tree to quite an alarming extent. 
However, he took the risk and after an 
adventurous climb finally succeeded in taking 
the photograph of the eggs which appears at 
the head of this page. 

The eggs were a greenish blue without 
any spots and about 13 in. in diameter. The 
newly-born heron was a quaint -looking 
creature with the characteristic crest of the 
species well developed even at this early age. 
It seemed to take a lively interest in the 
camera and stretched an elongated neck 
which, topped with its large head, looked out 
of all proportion to the body over the edge of 
the nest, wondering, apparently, what any 
human being could find of interest to him in 
a heron’s home. The parent birds were 
evidently most indignant and kept hovering 
round the nest preparing to defend to the last 
their hearth and home against the intruder 
with the camera. 

The other photographs were taken early 
in June, the birds then being only about a 
fortnight old but strong and intelligent enough 
to express their entire disapproval of the 
yhotographer and all that belonged to him. 
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The heron’s nest, eggs, and young on May 22 


As soon as he came near the nest the two- 
baby herons at once got up and snapped 
most viciously at him with their beaks, utter- 
ing at the same time peculiarly harsh cries. 
They appeared far more angry than frightened,,. 
but after a while they cooled down and sat 
very quietly while their portraits were being 
taken. The nest was not particularly savoury 
as the old birds had evidently been feeding 
their youngsters with fish, and some of the 
unfinished repast was lying about the nest 
and on the ground below. The heron’s next-- 
door neighbour was a chaffinch which had 
built its nest a few feet above the heron’s 
abode and seemed to be on excellent terms 
with the family below him. 


ABOVE THE GROUND 
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How the Yellow Journalism Manipulates News. 


Fe RSE EAT Naa ge SRT es vee ea eS ee 


merican journalism is nothing if not enter- 
prising, but it is not often that we in 

this country get an insight into the precise 
methods of what is known as the “ Yellow 
Press” in manipulating ‘illustrations. I give 
on this page two photographs. The one on 
the left was published last July in the Sphere 
and was entitled “The Difficulties of Alpine 
Mountaineering.” That on the right appeared 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF ALPINE 


The photograph which appeared in ‘‘The Sphere” 


a couple of weeks ago in the Mew York 
Journal with the inscription, “A photograph 
of a tragedy in the Engadine Alps.” Seeing 
the two photographs side by side as they are 
placed here there is no difficulty in perceiving 
at once that the tragedy was entirely a home- 
made affair and owed its existence not to any ~ 
of the dangers of Alpine climbing but to the 
manipulation of one of the staff of the Vew 


MOUNTAINEERING 


York Journal. That enterprising journalist 
evidently thought that the photograph as it 
appeared in the Spheve was rather tame but 
Saw in it sensational possibilities, and by the 
simple expedient of painting in the figure of a 
man, apparently in a frock coat, tumbling 
from some unknown height produced a life- 
like representation of a most horrible Alpine 
tragedy. The camera, we used to be told; 


cannot lie, byt this type of American journalism 
isnot bound by any hampering traditions, In 
its character of George Washington the camera 
was quite useless for American journalistic 
enterprise, so some method had to be used 
for bringing it more into line with modern re- 
quirements, and the photograph “ faker” has 
now become a familiar figure in Yankee jour- 


nalism. It need hardly be added that no 
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acknowledgment whatever was made in the 
New York Journal of the 
which the photograph was derived. Per- 
haps it is hypercriticism to point out any 


source from 


flaws in the manipulator’s art, but one feels 
inclined to suggest that if this tragedy had 
really occurred the climber next but one to 
the victim would have seemed rather more 
horrified. As it is, he appears to be pursuing 


IN THE ENGADINE ALPS. 


The same photograph as manipulated by the ‘‘New York Journal” 


his path as stolidly and indifferently as if 
he were utterly unaware that he was in immi- 
nent danger of receiving on his head the full 
weight of an acrobatic gentleman in a frock 
In the faces of the two lower figures 
a certain amount of surprise may possibly 


coat. 


be detected, but that is only because they 
wore the same expression in the Sphere 


photograph, y, 
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A correspondent sends an account of a 
picturesque custom which still obtains 
in the New Forest. From September 25, it 


AN ANCIENT CUSTOM IN THE NEW FOREST 


appears, to November 22 those foresters who have the 
right may, on payment of a small fee, turn out pigs into the 
forest to revel in a rich feast of fallen beech-mast and 
acorns. The animals roam all day but almost invariably 
return in the evening to their sties, the doors of which are 
left open for their reception. 


‘T*he forest pig is not a handsome animal ; he is long of 

leg, black or piebald, and has a bristly crest which 
marks his descent from the wild boars of Charles I. He 
is a very athletic animal, too, and goes at a swinging trot 
that keeps pace easily with a pony. In spite of his un- 
prepossessing appearance, however, which is apt to alarm 
strangers, he is as a rule an amiable and friendly beast, 
sensible and companionable withal, though I should very 
much doubt his subsequent merits as bacon. 


It seems a pity that the famous “ Long Tom,” in which 

many people take quite an affectionate interest, should 
in its old age suffer the doubtful compliment of renovation. 
A Pretoria correspondent writes to the following effect : 
“To-day a friend took me to see ‘Long Tom,’ which is 
being ‘doctored’ for exhibition in England. The Boers 
tried to blow it up with dynamite, but Kitchener’s fighting 
scouts captured the remains, which they are most patiently 
patching together. One wheel had only one spoke left, so 
they are putting pieces of iron in place of the original 
spokes. I think it would be much nicer to leave it all 
burst and twisted as they found it.” 


(Gost Rhodes has been the hero of numerous stories, many 
of which give the impression that he is a sort of 
juggernaut car, rolling steadily on over everything and 
everyone to a certain end. That there is something of 
this in his character there can be little doubt—what 
empire - maker of ancient or modern times was ever 
without it ?—but the Colossus can be very human too. 


remember seeing him in Kimberley some years ago at a 

children’s performance of Pinafore, and he was an 
audience quite after the small people’s hearts, applauding 
their efforts heartily again and again, and evidently enjoy- 
ing the whole performance. At all events he does not 
belong to the #é/ admirari type of man, as anybody 
who has met him must acknowledge. No one is more 
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Boggs 
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quick to recognise merit in those about him 
and to rewa‘d it handsomely’ than the 
Colossus of South Africa. To win his regard 
is to make a friend for life. 
Or wonders whether this man of iron is really as impervious to 
feminine charms as he is generally supposed to be. Rumour 
tells a story that once on a voyage to the Cape he did not disdain to 
while away the idle hours in the company of a lady who in another 
and more peaceful sphere has won a fame that might almost compare 
-with his own. But even in the days of his growing fame, when his 
shadow had not yet fallen over a whole continent, he was a man of 
whom | think most women stood a little in awe when they did not 
resent his brusqueness. 


2 this connection I recollect a pretty young girl years ago at Kim- 

berley who had been obliged to open the door herself to Mr. 
Rhodes—the Kaffir servants having cleared out suddenly as they had 
a pleasing habit of doing—coming back and amusing her family 
with the indignant remark, “ He looked at me as though I was a 
housemaid!” It is certain that even in his youth he could never 
have belonged to the world ow Pon s’amuse. 


A pes romance of young Mr. Francis Cecil and Miss Jessie Bain has 

been followed with immense interest in the Aberdeenshire 
Highlands. The reason for this is that Lady Francis Cecil and her 
family are very well krown there, the beautiful estate of Glen-Tana 
on Deeside having been left by Sir William Cunliffe Brooks to his 
eldest grandson, Mr. Ian Cecii. After him it would pass to Mr. 
Richard William Francis Cecil, the hero of the love romance, who is 
Lady Francis Cecil’s ‘second son. He is a handsome, amiable, 
popular young fellow, and ‘ike his elder brother is in the.army. 
The mansion of Glen-Tana with the shooting is let for a period of 
years to one of the Messrs. Cuats, the thread millionaires of Paisley. 


AA cordingly this summer, when Lady Francis Cecil and her family 
were on Deeside, they stayed at a smaller house on the estate, 
Craigendinnie House. As will be remembered, Lord Huntly and 
Lady Brooks instituted legal proceedings in Edinburgh to have the 
will of Sir William Cunliffe Brooks set aside. Lady Huntly was Sir 
William’s eldest daughter and so is sister to Lady Francis Cecil. 


‘ Tatket? 


IRENE, DAUGHTER OF COLONEL PHIPPS-HORNBY 
Who won the V.C. at the terrible affair at Sanna’s Post 
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BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Elliott & Fry Stereoscopic Co. 
OCTOBER 9-—MR. F. CAWLEY OCTOBER 10—SIR E. MALET (1837) OCT. 11—PRINCESS MARIE OF CUMBERLAND 


the earldom. Viscount Powerscourt is 
married to a daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
He has a house in Portland Place, but lives 
almost entirely at Powerscourt House in 
county Wicklow. A full description of the 
Powerscourt family appeared in THE TATLER 
some time ago on the occasion of the coming 
of age of the eldest son. Lord Hugh Cecil 
is the youngest son of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury. He got a first class in history at 
Oxford and a fellowship at Hertford. He 
acquired his first practical knowledge of 
politics by acting as assistant private secre- 
tary to his father. He is member for Green- 
wich and is generally regarded in the House 
as one of the most capable of the younger 
Tory members. Sir Harry Prendergast has 
seen plenty of fighting in India. He entered 
the army in 1854 and won his V.C.) with the 
Central India Field Force in 1858. He com- 
Yorkshire. His wife was a daughter of the manded the expedition which resulted in the 
igth Earl of Morton. He has nine children annexation of Upper Burma in 1886, and 
living. Lord Fitzwilliam’s eldest son died in Lafayeite has acted as Quartermaster-General of the 
1877, whose son. Viscount Milton, is heir to OCTOBER 12—EARL FITZWILLIAM (1815) Madras Army. 


Vr ft. Cawley is one of Lancashire’s 
= merchant princes, being head of the 
well-known firm of bleachers and calico 
printers. Sir Edward Malet was ambassador 
to Germany from 1884-95, when he retired on a 
pension. He is married to a sister of the 
present Duke of Bedford. He was educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and after Lord Dufferin is the 
most distinguished British diplomatist. He 
has a housein Eaton Square and a chateau at 
Monaco, Princess Marie Louise of Cum- 
verland is the eldest daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, photographs of 
both of whom have appeared on the birthday 
page of THE TATLER within the last few 
weeks. She married in igoo Prince Maxi- 
milian of Baden, the eidest son of the late 
prince and nephew of the reigning Grand 
Duke. Earl Fitzwilliam, who was born in 
1815, owns immense property in Ireland and 


Elliott & Fry ’ Elliott & Fry 4 Elliott & rry 
OCT. 13-VISCOUNT POWERSCOURT (1836) OCTOBER 14—LORD HUGH CECIL (1869) OCT. 15—GEN. SIR H. PRENDERGAST (1834) 
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he chief: rival to M. Santos-Dumont’s 
balloon is the invention of -M. Roze. 
It consists of two cigar-shaped balloons, from 
which is suspended a big basket car having 
two floors. The upper floor is a sort of 
salon, elegantly furnished, for the captain, 
who controls the five rudders. The lower 
floor is for the engineer working the pro- 
pellers, of which there are four. 


@z the occasion of the last experiment the 
vertical or ascending screws began to 
revolve and the balloon rose slightly, but with 
an effort. The horizontal or propelling screws 
were then started and the balloon slowly 
moved forward. The spectators, thinking it 
was a success, cheered, but 
the balloon dropped heavily 
to the ground, and Roze, 
declaring that his balloon 
was too heavy, refused to 
continue the experiment. 
He intends, however, to make 
another attempt shortly as 
he is convinced that his 
failure was simply due to the 
covering of the balloon being 
overweighted with varnish. 
a[the King’s principal neigh- 
bour at Balmoral after 
the Duke of Fife ought’ to 
be Captain Farquharson of 
Invercauld.. His father, the 
late colonel (who helped to 
found the Bachelors’ Club), at 
one time was really king of 
the country just as his an- 
cestors, the Farquharson chiefs, were before 
their Jacobitism impaired their power and 
wealth. © The colonel’s influence, however, 
rested on his name rather. than his wealth, 
and he was glad to sell the forest of Balloch- 
buie (10,000 acres) to the late Queen and the 
large estate of Glenmuick to the late Sir 
James Mackenzie. 
is son, the captain, at first hoped to restore 
the property to something of its former 
size, and with that view he bought the estate 
of Glenshee (6,500 acres) between Braemar and 
Blairgowrie. His military duties, however, 
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kept him away and high rents were available. 
The estate has been, therefore, almost con- 
tinually let for large sums, first to Lord 
Glenesk and now to the Neumanns.of Picca- 


dilly. The latter combine modern wealth 
with taste, tact, and culture. 


| PES? were permitted in the past to entertain 

the guests of the late Queen, and the 
King has accepted a proffer of the best in 
the way of deer drives that the forest of 
Invercauld can afford, which is not saying 


M. ROZE’S AIRSHIP 


Which is expected to rival M. Santos-Dumont's flying machine 


a little, for it is full of big stags, many 
of which are a cross from the powerful 
hybrid Anglo-Highland bucks of Balmoral. 
Invercauld is one of the most beautiful places 
in Scotland. This is largely due to the late 
colonel, who enlarged and altered it and built 
a huge baronial tower on to it at a great cost, 
which expenditure played no small part in the 
diminution of his revenues. The estate still 


runs to nearly 110,000 acres. 

‘ | ‘he King has not much reason to like 
Balmoral. He always hated the High- 

land dress, which he was obliged to wear in 
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eaily youth, and after Prince Consort’s death 
the castle became a veritable abode of 
melancholy. What he thought of it was 
shown by the fact that after thirty years of 
non-occupation he sold his own house of 
Birkhall on the Muick (bought specially for 
him in 1855 by Prince Consort) to the Queen, 
and so severed all personal connection with 
the Highlands. Under different circumstances, 
however, things may be different, and this is 
devoutly hoped on Deeside. 


but little-known adventure of his 

Majesty’s (as Prince of Wales) did not 
tend to increase his liking for the place— 
though probably if he had liked it at the 
outset the adventure would 
have made no difference. It 
was On one occasion when he 
had not visited Balmoral for 
along time. He was driving 
through the forest of Balloch- 
buie somewhere in the 
direction of the Danzig Shiel 
(a favourite picnic lodge of 
her late Majesty’s which is 
to be used as a_ shooting 
lodge now) accompanied 
only by an equerry. Sud- 
denly they saw a man who 
apparently carried a gun 
dodging along amid the trees, 
crouching low, and having 
all the appearance of trying 
to get near the King and his 
equerry without being seen 
by them. 


he gun and the caution combined were 
alarming, so the horses were whipped 
up. An unexpected bend of the road— 
which the man had evidently been aiming 
for—brought the trap within a few yards 
of him as he crouched behind a_ boulder. 
The whip was plied furiously and the trap 
flew on, but no shot was heard.. Careful 
inquiries afterwards elicited the fact that the 
supposed assassin was merely a new keeper 
who wished to see the heir to the throne 
without intruding on him, and adopted this 
singularly unlucky method with the most loyal 
intentions in the world. 


INVERCAULD, THE HOME OF THE CHIEF OF THE 


Milne 


FARQUHARSONS 


Invercauld is one of the most striking mansions on Deeside. The present laird's father was a great friend of the King, and his sister-in-law, Lady 


Musgrave of Eden Hall, is a close friend of Princess Victoria. 
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The late Queen bought a great deal of land from the Farquharsons 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE CZAR AND CZARITSA 


OF RUSSIA WITH THEIR FAMILY. 


Y 


The four children are: The Grand Duchess Olga (sitting on floor), born 1895; the Grand Duchess Tatiana, born 1897 


the Grand Duchess Marie, born 1899; and the baby, born last June 
: 4 
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Sporting Dogs used for Shooting. 


SMOOTH-COATED RETRIEVER 


n the big drives of partridge and grouse which nowadays is the 
almost universal custom on large shootings dogs are of little 
avail, but on small estates where the sportsman with a friend or two 
walk up their birds over stubble or roots then the wonderful intelli- 
gence of pointer and setter is fully shown. 

During the early part of the season partridge coveys and grouse 
packs will lie so close. on the 
ground that the gunner without 
dogs would cover many miles be- 
fore putting up his birds, for unless 
walked right into they frequently 
may be passed by, although within 
afew yards. Again, later on when 
stronger and wilder on the wing 
the approach of the shooter will 
put them up out of gunshot. 

The evolution of the modern 
shooting dog, whether it be 
pointer, setter, retriever, or spaniel, 
shows wonderful patience and care 
in the selection by breeding and 
training to secure those charac- 
teristics which go to make up a 
trustworthy dog. 

In nature’s way a dog when it 
discovers its game gives tongue 
and chases it; these attributes 
have by the trainer been checked 
and practically eradicated, so that 
now when the scent of the partridge is ‘wafted towards the dog 
he brings up to a dead stop and remains motionless and tongueless, 
thus indicating to his master who is watching his movements that 
the game is ahead and so allowing the sportsman to quictly approach 
and get within gunshot. 


POINTER, 


“SYKE OF BROMFIELD" 


Winner of international field trial 


A CHAMPION CLUMBER SPANIEL, “BAILLIE FRIAR” 

The spaniel was probably.the first breed taken in hand by the 
trainer for the purpose of finding game. Their power of scent is 
very keen, added to which they have great powers of endurance, but 
their energy and zeal frequently got the better of their training and 
sometimes they got out of hand. So the breed became neglected 
and the pointer and setter gradually took its place ; but recently 
the spaniel has again come into 
favour owing a great deal, no 
doubt, to the retrieving powers 
which it also possesses. Thus it 
is now taught to find and point 
game and then retrieve it when 
shot, a concentration of powers 
which makes the spaniel the 
especial dog for the man who 
only has a limited shoot and does. 
not want to keep more dogs than 
necessary. The Clumber spaniel 
is the largest and probably the best 
workman of his breed, and both 
the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Duke of Portland especially favour 
these dogs, each having large 
kennels of them, Shooting men 
generally, however, divide their 
fancies between the pointer and 
setter for finding game, keeping a 
retriever or two to gather it when 
shot ; and as between pointer and 
setter it is impossible to hold the balance, for both are good when 
well broken and trained. Both these dogs realise the sportsman’s 
ideal of a perfect worker more than any other breed, for they have the 
keenest scenting powers, great endurance, and are staunch on their 
points when they have found their game. 


AN ENGLISH SETTER, ‘‘BARTON CHARMER” 


Winner of many field trials in England, Ireland, and France 


‘BARTON PUNCH” 


THE IRISH SETTER, 


Winner of many prizes and championships 
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THE HUMOUR. OF LIFE As seen by Phil May. 
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O please can yer give me two fardins for a na’penny 
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THE TALLER 


The Remarkable . 


Collection of 


Or of the quaintest survivals of 

miodern times is to be found in 
the custom of paying tolls, which still 
exists at Oakham in Rutlandshire. 
The toll demanded is a_ horseshoe, 
which, however, can only be claimed 
from peers of the realm who may 
happen to pass through the quiet, 
drowsy little market town. 

About the year 1160 Henry II.” 
created Walkelm de Ferrars, a younger 
branch of a powerful family of that 
name, Baron of Oakham, and he it 
was who originated the curious old 
custom that every peer on first passing 
through Oakham should leave a shoe 
from off his horse. In those feudal 
days lords and barons were in the 
habit of exhibiting their power by en- 
forcing tolls, and the Baron de Ferrars, 
who bore arms sémée of horseshoes, 
chose this method of showing his 
power. The toll was rigidly enforced, 
and in the early days the shoes were 
nailed on the castle gate. 

The lord of the manor to-day is 
Mr. G. H. Finch, M.P. for Rutlandshire, and he 
still has authority to demand from every peer on 
first passing through the town a shoe from the foot 
of one of his horses, and should this be refused the 
custodian of the castle may-take it by force, or in 
commutation a sum of money for the purpose of 
purchasing a shoe to be placed on the walls of the 
said building. 

It is to be presumed, however, that. this peremp- 
tory right would not be enforced at the present time, 
but the toll is still claimed and now takes the form 
of gilded shoes with the name of the donor printed 
thereon, surmounted by the proper coronets pertain 
ing to. the ranks of those paying toll. Very little 
remains to-day of the original castle with the excep- 
tion of the hall—where the assizes are held and the 
public business of the town transacted—with the 
1uined wall surrounding the enclosure in which it 
stands. 

There are at the pre- 
sent time over 130 horse- 
shoes hanging upon the 
walls of the chapel at- 
tached to the castle, the 
nuimes and dates of them 
being quite undecipher- 
able. The oldest shoe in 
the collection which is at 
all legible was given dur- 
ing the year 1600. It 
bears that date and was 
given by Edward Lord 
Dudley. There are seve- 
ral other shoes dating 
about this time, and on 
some of them are to be 
found the names of such 
men as William, Earl 
Berners ; Philip, Earl of 
Monmorris ; Baptist, Earl 
of Gainsborough; Ed- 
ward, Lord Aylesford , 
and Henry, Lord Grey. 

One of the most curi- 
ous is a shoe presented 
by Queen Elizabeth, whu 
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THE HUGE HORSESHOES SUSPENDED FROM THE WALLS OF THe 
CHAPEL AT OAKHAM CASTLE 


W 


fom 
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THE GILDED HORSESHOE 


Demanded of King Edward on the occasion of his passing 
through Oakham when he was Prince of Wales 


The shoe presented by the Princess 


of Wales in 1881 


These three pictures are by John Burton and Sons of the Haymarket, Leicester 
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Horseshoes at. 


Oakham Castle. 


was the first Sovereign from whom 
the toll was claimed. She was passing 
through Oakham on a visit to her Lord 
Keeper, William Cecil, the famous Lord 
Burghley. It is said her horse lost a 
shoe, and she commanded that a large 
iron one should be made and hung 
in the castle to commemorate the 
event. It is a very large one and of 
a good shape, with a curious chain 
pattern. The Duke of York (second 
son of George III.) gave a shoe in 
1778, and there is one in bronze and 
ormolu, a gift of King George IV., pre- 
sented when he was Prince Regent,. 
dated 1814. 

Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
when Princess Victoria presented one 
which bears the date September 21, 1835,. 
and at the same time her mother, the: 
Duchess of Kent, presented one. Other 
noted shoes are those of the Duchess of 
Teck, 1873 ; the Duke of Cambridge, 
1845 ; the Duke of Wellington, 1838 ; 
Earl of Cardigan, 1815 ; Lord Cole- 
ridge, 1879; the Duke of Norfolk, 
1869 ; and Lord Campbell, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, 1858. The late Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby presented a shoe which was taken from a. 
favourite horse named “Clinker.” For many 
years this shoe was supposed, owing to its smalh 
size, to be made of solid gold, and one day it was 
stolen from its accustomed place. After several 
years had elapsed, however, the shoe was returned 
by the unknown thief, accompanied by some verses. 
of poetry relating to the same. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Con- 
naught, on the occasion of their visit to the Earl 
and Countess of Lonsdale at Barleythorpe Hall in. 
1895, presented additions to the unique collection. 
Illustrations of the royal shoes are given here. 
They are each about 3 ft. high, and are made of 
cast iron, richly gilt. ‘The Duke of Marlborough, 
who passed through Oakham during the hunting 
season the following year, also gave a shoe, 

The latest additions. 
to the collection have 
been made by the Earl 
of Ilchester, the Earl of 
Carrington, and the Earl 
of Onslow, who sent a 
new horseshoe, richly 
decorated, bearing the 
inscription, “William 
Hillier, 4th Earl of. 
Onslow.” Another no- 

leman, who was driving 
a tandem through the 
town a short time ago,. 
was called upon for the 
customary shoe. When 
it arrived it was found 
to be of pure gold and 
beautifully chased, and 
is now one of the most 
interesting objects in the 
collection, although, of 
course, its interest is 
infinitely inferior to the 
great iron shoe given 
by Queen Elizabeth over 
400 years ago, 
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HOW EMPEROR WILLIAM TRAVELS. 
a ee 


THE CARRIAGE SPECIALLY FITTED OUT FOR MANCEUVRES 
A writing desk, a case for field glasses, a waterproof, and many other conveniences are fitted in front 


THE KAISER’'S PONY CHAISE THE KAISER’S SLEDGE 


THE GERMAN IMPERIAL WEDDING COACH 
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CONCERNING THE LION OF LUCERNE. By Austin Dobson. 


~he city of Lucerne, with its pleasant lake 
trips by Fluelen to Altdorf and Kiss- 
ling’s statue of Tell—with its grand view from 
the Three Linden of Mount Pilatus and “his 
windy pines”—with its quaint-roofed Mill 
Bridge and darksome Dance of Death—offers 
many attractions to the wanderer in addition 
to those considerate arrangements for his 
comfort which it shares with most continental 
cities. But the amateur of the Past turns 
wistfully from the shady Schweizerhof quay, 
with its ivories and alpenstocks and ubiqui- 
tous bears in every possible and impossible 
posture, to the side streets leading past 
Meyer’s Diorama of the Rigi to that famous 
monument which commemorates the Swiss 
Guards who fell at the defence of the Tuileries 
in August, 1792. The steep sandstone out of 
which it is hewn is crested with trees and 
undergrowth, and there are trees about and 
around the dark 
swan-haunted pool 
in fiont which give 
a shaded solemnity 
to the spot. 

Those to whom 
Thorwaldsen’s Lion 
is known only by 
faulty illustrations 
or by the multitu- 
dinous and very 
varying carved 
copies of commerce 
may, perhaps, be 
inclined to regard 
the Danish sculp- 
tor’s work as truer 
to convention than 
nature. But fronted 
fully in one of those 
fortunate . intervals 
when the sun falls 
across the  over- 
arching leafage it 
impresses one with 
another and a 
different feeling. 
There is an undeniable dignity about the great 
beast that lies a-dying, with fallen flank and 
fading eye, yet still mechanically clutching at 
the shield with the Bourbon lily which 
it has perished to defend. 
Fidei ac Virtuti is cut deeply in the rock 
above ; the dates of 
August 1o and September 2 and 3, 1792 
(the last two being the dates of the massacres 
at the prisons), is the legend, Hac sunt 
nomina eorum gut ne sacramenti fidem 
fallerent fortissime pugnantes ceciderunt. 
Then come in two columns the names of the 
officers and the number of the unnamed rank 
and file. 
guishable Captain Durler, who received the 
King’s order to lay down arms; Colonel 
Pfyffer, who left on account of what followed ; 
Salis-Zizers; Sub-Lieutenant I. 


Helvetiorum 


and below, under 


Among the “duces” are distin- 


Captain 


Maillardoz, who alone of his colleagues was 
unwilling to come to blows with the insur- 
gents, and Major Bachmann. 
Bachmann who marched through a line 
of Swiss and National Guards at the head 
of the little procession which, in the early 
morning of August 10, 1792, took its way 
from the Tuileries to the Salle de Manége, 
when King Louis XVI. formed his suicidal 
determination to throw himself upon the pro- 
tection of the National Assembly. “If the 
King had not quitted his post, if he had 
shown himself, if he had got on horseback, 
the great majority of the battalions of Paris 
would have declared forhim. But he preferred 
to go to the National Assembly.” So wrote 
Barbaroux in his JZémoires. 

But whether this be so or not, the course 
taken was the death-warrant of his foreign 
bodyguard—* the staunch 


It was Major 


red Swiss,” as 


THE LION OF LUCERNE 


One of the attractions of Lucerne hewn. out of the’solid rock by the Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen 


Carlyle calls them—who were left in the 
chateau without definite orders, and with the 
Marseilles mob thronging through the Porte 
Royale to its very doors. At first the Swiss 
seemed to have hoped that there would 
have been no conflict. The National Guard 
were joining the insurgents or dispersing, and 
they themselves flung down cartridges to those 
below in sign of amity. But by and by, as 
the crowd surged into the vestibule itself, a 
A shot from the 
palace was answered by cannon from the 


collision became inevitable. 


Place du Carrousel, and the Swiss, ranged in 
serried ranks upon the great staircase, were 
ordered by their officers to fire. The result 
was to strew the packed Cour Royale with 
dead and dying and to drive the assailants in 
disorder to the faubourgs. Thereupon the 
Swiss made a sortie under Colonel Pfyfier and 
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seized four cannon, while another detachment 
under Salis-Zizers seized three more. They 
then joined forces in the Place du Carrousel, 
and volleying on all sides did terrible destruc- 
tion. Afterwards they retired upon the palace, 
which they continued to defend, behaving 
with such stead:ness and heroism that one 
Napoleon Bonaparte, snugly ensconced in a 
friendly shop and keenly scrutinising the 
course of events, was of opinion that they 
would have been victorious if properly led. 
But the conflict had terrified the Assembly ; 
the King’s order came to cease firing and 
their doom was sealed. Very few then engaged 
Some, dying hard, were 
killed upon the staircase ; others, rushing out, 


must have escaped. 


were cut down then and there; others 


struggled through a hail of fire to the 


Assembly ; others, again, made __ prisoners, 
were butchered on their way to the Hotel 
de Ville. Not a 


few, dispersing, fell 
fighting from street 
to street; while 
more perished later 
in the massacre at 
the prisons. 
“Fighty-six,” says 
M. Jal in his excel- 
lent Déctionnaire 
Critique, “were 
buried next day in 
the cemetery of St. 
Philippe du Roul .” 
But of the majority 
of a total which 
Louis Blanc puts at 
950 no memorial 
exists but the 
colossal Lion which 
Ahorne of Con- 
stance carved out 
of the 
Lucerne after the 
design of Albert 


Thorwaldsen, 


rock at 


The Race of Empire. 


It was in Nineteen-twenty 
Once more the flags were up, 
And vessels two from anchor drew 
To battle for the Cup. 


Lipton, the Eastern monarch, 
Morgan, the Western king, 

Sat on their boats in gold frock coats 
And wept like anything. 


Said they, “ Since first our vessels 
Began this mighty race, 

Though hurricanes may whirl the vanes 
They shun this peaceful place. 


“We sail a mile, or further, 
We drift about as far, 
Till sick and sore is Sycamore, 
And you can hear upon the shore 
The moaning of the Barr.” 
ADRIAN Ross, 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


see C 
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ie MISS EDNA MAY IN “KITTY GREY” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 
The hat in which Miss Edna May appears here is strongly reminiscent of the Salvationist bonnet with which she won her way to such notoriety in 
New York. Her part in Kitty Grey, that of the Baroness de Tregué, 


, is another essay in primness, thrown into strong contrast against 
the merry background of musical comedy. This piciure was taken by Mr, Bassano 


The Belle of 
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MISS LENA GRIST 


Who made her début in The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown 


opBe revival of The Strange Adventures of 

Miss Brown, which has replaced poor 
John Durnford, M.P., at the Court, shows 
that the ferce has not lost any of its old 
humour. It is played with great spirit and 
it goes with just the quick rattle that makes 
this sort of entertainment possible. I am not 
keen or pieces where men take women’s parts, 
but M . R. C. Herz’s appearance in petticoats 
is never nasty. 


he revival of the farce has given Mr. Herz 

the first opportunity in a short career to 

play a leading and important part in the 

principal piece of the evening. That this 

very clever and versatile young actor is fully 

equal to the occasion has been generally 
admitted. 


Previous to June 19 last year, when Mr. 
Herz began by “walking on” at the 
Haymarket Theatre in Zhe School for 
Scandal, his experience of acting was con- 
fined to some amateur performances in which 
he took part when a member of the Amateur 
Dramatic Club, Cambridge: At the univer- 
sity he does not claim to have shown much 
talent for acting ; at the same time he hada 
belief that with proper experience he would 
eventually succeed as an actor, and having to 
make his own way in life he chose the 
profession of the theatre as the means. 


Jase Christmas he got his first part. This 

was Augustus in Shockheaded Peter at 
the Garrick, which led to his being engaged 
for Percy in Peri? at the same theatre. Then 
he went direct to Terry’s for 7he Lion Hunter 
and the principal part in the curtain-raiser, 
transferring his services at the end of the run 
to the Court Theatre, where he has appeared 
in each of Messrs. Brickwell and Kerr’s pro- 
ductions. So far the part that has pleased 
him most was Benjamin Dolby in /ust a 
Man's Fancy, a one-act play performed at 
the Court. The part is a serious one, and for 
that reason Mr. Herz prefers it to any other 
that he has yet played. Light comedy or 
character parts he does not care about, and as 
he intends to try and get on without them he 
will probably succeed. Mr. Herz, who is the 
son of the late Dr. Cornelius Herz, was born 
at Paris in 1878, both his parents being 
American, 


“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
MISS BROWN.” 


By Rosert BucHANAN and CHARLES MARLOWE. 


(Revived September 23, 1¢or.) 

Major O'Gallagher ) cavalry ( Mt. John Beauchamp 
Captain Gourtenay'¢ officers { Mr. R. C. Herz 
Sige ew. 1¢ see Mr“Paul Vincent 
Mr. Hibbertson (a solicitor) - Mr. H. Nye Chart 
Sergeant Tanner (of Scotland Mr 

Yard) - - - - - 2 
Herr Von Moser (a music 

master) - - - - 
Mrs. O'Gallagher - - - 


Victor Widdicombe 


\ Mr. Stanley Cooke 
Miss Nancy Price 


Miss Romney (of cere House } Miss Marjorie Griffiths 


Academy) - 

Angela Brightwell 7 choo!- (Miss Joan Burnett 

Euphemia Schwartz | §1!s at | Miss Mabel Harding 

Matilda Jones Gecere Miss Kate Harwood 

Millicent Loveridge Aca- | Miss A. Grist 

Clara Loveridge demy (Miss L. Grist 

Emma (a housemaid) - - Miss Lorna Warwick 
Constables, Schoolgirls, &c. 

Act I.—The Wedding. (In which Miss Brown makes 
an unexpected appearance at Major O'’Gallagher's 
quarters.) 

Act II.--The Honeymoon. (In which Miss Brown is 
guilty of most unladylike behaviour at Miss Romney's 
academy, Cicero House.) 

Act III.—Amazing apotheosis of Miss Brown. (In 
which Miss Brown makes an astounding confession 
and departs for ever from Cicero House.) 


THE COURT THEATRE PLAYBILL 
Originally produced at the Vaudeville Theatre 
on June 25, 1895 


“THE STRANGE 
ADVENTURES OF 
MISS BROWN.” 


M iss Annie Grist and her sister, Miss Lena 

Grist, who appear as two of the schoo!l- 
girls, are the daughters of Mr, H. T. Brick- 
well, joint manager with Mr. Frederick Kerr 
of that theatre. Miss Annie Grist appeared 


IMPERSONATOR OF MISS BROWN 
Mr. R. C. Herz, the son of the famous Cornelius Herz 


THE 


once before on the stage, when she filled the 
part of a little fairy queen in a pantomime at 
Paisley. Since then, however, she and her 
younger sister have been away for three years 
at school in Belgium, returning home to suc- 
cessfully prevail upon their father to allow 
them to seriously make the theatre their pro- 
fession, They are very enthusiastic about 
acting, and intend to see if hard work will 
not reward their hopes. 
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MISS ANNIE GRIST 


Who mad ¢ her début in The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown 


{he management of the Court Theatre, 

wishing to provide an attraction of a 
more varied nature for the early patrons of 
the theatre than the usual one-act play, have 
padded out their main entertainment by two 
other items. Mr. Robert Ganthony gives one 
of his laughable recitals, while Colby and 
Way figure in their ventriloquial and dancing 
doll act. The celebrated chanteuse Parisienne, 
Mdlle. Eugénie Fougére, also appears. 


Fvervbody is discussing /7zs, for the play is 

full of points that puzzle. For instance, 
what exactly happened when Iris and Tren- 
with went to Como? The “house-full” 
boards are up nightly, but in order that Miss 
Fay Davis’s strength shall not be overtaxed 
by eight performances a week Mr. Bourchier 
has decided that /yzs shall be played on 
Saturday afternoons instead of on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 


Apes first Covent Garden fancy-dress bait 

takes place on Friday. This year, as 
the whole of the opera house and the stage 
are available, the scenic decorations will be 
of a far more extensive nature than in previous 
years and will be entitled ‘‘ The Sunny South,” 
consisting of scenes from Monte Carlo and 
the south of France. Valuable prizes will 
again be given for the best fancy-dress 


costumes, 
MM: Mark Hambourg gave the first ot 
three piano recitals at the Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday and will reappear en Satur- 
day week. Born in south Russia, of Russian 
parentage on both sides, he owes his musical 
grounding entirely to his father. His first 
appearance, at the age of nine, was with the 
Royal Philharmonic Society at Moscow ; he 
then made a London début as a prodigy, after 
which he toured in England and Scotland for 
a couple of years. Taking the advice ot 
Paderewski, Richter, and others, his father 
then sent him to Vienna, where he studied for 
three years under Leschetizky. Six years 
ago he resumed his public career. Ham- 
bourg’s repertory includes twenty of the most 
celebrated pianoforte concertos as well as 
some 400 of the other master works of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, 
Brahms, Liszt, and others. 
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Miss Girdlestone in the Drury Lane Melodrama. 


Miss Madge Girdlestone plays the part of the army coach's daughter who has apparefitly made love to all her fathers pupils in turn. At an early part of her career she flirted with 
the future villain of the piece, the millionaire's secretary, and in the end she tries her arts on a young fellow who ultim y succeeds to a peerage and marries 
the millionaire's daughter. The dress in which she appears here c eighty-five guineas. The picture was taken by Mr. Hana 
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Sir Henry 


t is just eighteen years since Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry began their first 
triumphant tour of the United States of 
America. Their visits, which have occurred 
with. an interval of about two years between 
each, have become a veritable Jandmark in 
American life. The record is one of which 
these distinguished artists may well be proud. 
The writer of these few lines well remembers 
that early-morning arrival of Mr, 
(as he then was) Henry Irving and 
Miss Tetry in 1883, the going down 
the bay in the chill dawn so as to 
be among the first to welcome the 
great actor and actress to the land 
that was destined to receive them 
then and in successive years with 
open arms. . Henry Irving as he 
spoke to the various reporters— 
some forty at least had .a 
delightful word for each . and 
charmed them all by his princely 
manner. Miss Terry remained on 
the deck of the tugboat, and she 
wept all the way up’ to the wharf 


for remembrance of her own dear 
country. But through her tears 


there was the joyous light of an- 
ticipation in making new: friends. 
That anticipation has never been 
belied.» In 1883, again in 1901, 
as in the intervening years, America has 
proved. a second home to Henry Irving and 
Ellen Terry, who now cross the ocean with 
light hearts, well knowing the warm: friends— 
whose thousands cannot be counted—who 
await them. 

In 1883 the Star Théatre, } New York, had 
the honour of receiving these great players. 
But New York has moved up town, so to 


SIR HENRY 


HOW SIR HENRY IRVING WILL SPEND THE 
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Irving’s Tour in America. 


speak, and has left the deserted Star far 
behind. But, curiously enough, apart from 
Sir Henry and Miss Terry themselves, there 
is another 
America and their present one, It was as 
the Queen in Charles J. that Miss Terry 
first captured American audiences, and 
Mr, Wills’s poetical play is again included in 
the rvépertoire for the forthcoming season. 


Knickerbocker Theatre - 
Montauk Theatre - - 
Chestnut Street Opera Hous” 
Illinois Theatre © - - 
Metropolt'an Opera House - 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Boyd's Theatre - - 


New York, N.Y. 
| Brooklyn, NvY. | 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Chicago, Ill. - 

St. Paul, Min. 
| Minneapolis, Min. 
Omaha, 


Neb. - 


Baltimore Theatre - 
| Olympic Theatre - - 
Engltsh's Opera b ouse 
| Southern Theatre - 

| Valentine Th-atre - 

Alvin Theatre — - 
Euclid Avenue Opera Hous 
‘Star Theatre - - 
Lyceum Theatre - 

Wieting Opera House 
Lycetim Theatre - 
Court Square Thea're 
Hollis Street Theatre 
Opera House - 
Parson's Theatre - 
Hyperton'T heatre - 
Opera House - - 


Kansas City, Mo. - 
St. Louis, Mo i 
Indianapolis. Ind. 

| Columbus, O. - 
Toledo, OO. - 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cleveland, O, - 
Buffalo, N.Y. - 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y, 
Albany, N.Y. - 
Springfield, Mass 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R.1. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn 
Harlem, N.Y. - 


NEXT SIX 


The list of plays to be presented is, indeed, 
rather more extensive than’ on previous 
occasions. Coriolanus will be given in the 
‘larger cities together with J/adame Sans-Géne 
(with Miss Terry in the title-vé/e and Sir 
Henry as Napoleon for the first time in the 
United States), The Lyons Mail, Louis X/., 
The Merchant of Venice, Robespierre, and, 
last though not least, 7/e Rells and 


Sir Henry Irving's door is in Burleigh Street. 
This picture was taken by Mr. R. A, Shield 
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link between their first visit to: 
» hard work for all concerned ; 


Three weeks 
One week 
Two weeks 

[ hree weeks 
Three nights 
Three nights 
Three nights 


Three nights 
One week 
Two nights 
Two nights 
Two nights 
One week 
One week 
Three nights 
| Three nights 
Two nights 
Two nights 
Two nights 
| Three weeks 
| Three nights 
Two nights 
One night 
| Five nights 


MONTHS 


Waterloo. The tour, as will be seen from 
the time table published above, embraces 
many cities and towns, the visits in many 
cases being of brief duration. This means 
but the rouwe 
has been so admirably mined (under the — 
diréction of Mr. Charles Frohman) that, with 
two or three exceptions, the journeys between 


_the various stopping places are commendably 


short. 

These visits of Sir Henry 
Irving and Miss Terry to America, 
apart from. their theatrical and 
personal interest, are of note 
inasmuch as they help to promote 
a cordial feeling between the 
two countries. In this connection 
it seems only proper to note that 
the message of condolence sent 
by Sir Henry on the occasion of 
the lamented death of President 
McKinley has been widely quoted. 
by the American press. It ran :-— 

May I add personally my deep grief to 
that of the people of his nation and of the 
nations of the earth for the loss of the great 
and good life so ruthlessly snatched away 
in the fulness of love'and honour.—Henry 
IRVING. 

Later on, the occasion being the 
reading of Becket by Sir Henry at 
the commemoration of King Alfred 
the Great at Winchester on September 18, the 
distinguished actor, being called upon for an 
address, included another sympathetic and 


graceful reference to the departed President :— 


The race which looked upon Alfred's memory as a 
nation's heritage was in bitter grief for one whom to- 
morrow the American nation would lay torest. President 
McKinley was at once the advocate and emblem of noble 
purposes, high thought, and patriotism. 


Sir Henry and Miss Terry will reopen at 
the Lyceum in April next. 


IRVING LEAVING THE LYCEUM THEATRE BY’ HIS PRIVATE DOOR 


The stage door of the Lyceum is in Exeter Street. Mr. Bram Stoker is seen standing at the door, 
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Mr. Martin Harvey as Sidney Carton. 


Reproduced by permissiun of Mr. Augustus Littleton 
A BUST BY GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


Mr. Martin Harvey produced a play, Eugene Aram, at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on Monday 
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MR. LEWIS WALLER 


ACTORS IN | 


unlike 


| Boland; 


several of the 


chief continental 
cities, does not delight 
to honour its favou- 
rite players in the 
matter of sculpture. 
Our statues of famous 
actors are remarkably 
few and far between. 
Drury Lane possesses 
statues of Edward 
Kean and. David 
Garrick, and many 
people have — seen 
either the _ original 
statuein the Guildhall 
of Sir Henry Irving 
as Hamlet by E. On- 
slow Ford or pictures 
of it. Stratford-on- 
Avon possesses busts 
of Ellen Terry, Ada 
Rehan, and Mary An- 
derson, and in the 
Garrick Club are to 
be seen busts of Mrs. 
Siddons. and her 
brother, John Philip 
Kemble, done by the 
actress herself, and 
one of Macready by 
Jackson, R.A. The 
Garrick also possesses 
a bust of Shakspere 
which was found 
bricked up on. the 
pulling down of the 
old Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre. In 


Westminster — there 
are several monu- 
ments to players— 


Barton 
Booth, and Mrs. 
Pritchard. The lar- 
gest Shakspere statue 


Garrick, 


in London is that in 
Leicester Square, the 
most melancholy- 
looking one _ that 
which is over the por- 
tico of Drury Lane, 


(by E. Onslow Ford, R.A.) 


MRS. BROWN POTTER (by Miss Theodora Cowan) 


SIR HENRY IRVING AS ‘HAMLET " 


r 
; 
ee 


witter 


IN THE GUILDHALL (by E, Onslow Ford, R.A.) 
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MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER (by E. Onslow Ford, R.A.) 


SCULPTURE. 


players 


M odern 


are less fre- 


quently represented 
in sculpture than one 
might expect. Occa- 
sionally one finds the 
bust of an actor in 
the Academy, but as 
the art of sculpture is 
not. very — greatly 
appreciated in this 
country actors prefer 
to have their por- 
traits painted. One 
of the best - known 
busts of a theatrical 
celebrity in London is 
that of the late Sir 
Augustus Harris out- 
side Drury Lane The- 
atre. Miss Theodora 
Cowan, whois respon- 
sible for the statue 
of Mrs. Brown Pot- 
ter, reproduced here, 
is a young Australian 
whose artistic career 
has been both appre- 
ciated and encou- 
raged by the leading 
citizens of Melbourne, 
which city is her b rth- 
place. Miss Cowan 
received her training 
as a sculptor in Italy, 
where she resided for 
some 
Cowan, besides much 
clever and original 
and imaginative 
work, has also donea 
peculiarly lifelike bust 
of Mr. Gilbert Par- 
ker, the celebrated 
Canadian novelist, 
while the interesting 
subject which is at 
present 
Miss 
thoughts is a bust 
of Dr. Winnington 
Ingram, the new 
Bishop of London. 


years. Miss 


engaging 


Cowan’s 
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The Return of Mr. Tree to Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Mr. Tree after his suburban and provincial tour reopened at Her Majesty's on Monday with a revival of Twelfth Night, 


pending his production of Mr. Clyde Fitch's 
play The Last of the Dandies, This picture was taken by Mr, Langfier 
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. 


Miss Edna May 


This picture, which has been taken by Mr. Bassano, shows Miss May in the cloak ih which she visits her rival, Kitty Grey, in the latter's dressing-room in order 
to ask her advice as to how to win back a husband 
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Miss Edna May in “ Kitty Grey” at the Apollo Theatre 


This picture, taken by Mr. Bassano, shows Miss May (the Baroness de Tregué) in her bathing costume, which she thinks is not quite Quakerish enough for her to 
appear in before her husband 
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“Kitty Grey” and her Rival at the Apollo Theatre. 


MISS EVIE GREENE AND MISS EDNA MAY 


This picture, taken by Mr, Bassano, shows Kitty Grey (Miss Evie Greene) and the Baroness in the tormer's dressing-room, where the Baroness has donred one of 
the frocks ot her rival 
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Mr. G. P. Huntley in his Dressing-room at the 


4 


fs Oh be ce 


TE 


Crease 


ui 


bee 


genet in Kitty Grey at oy Apollo. 


This picture was specially taken by Mr F. G. Hodsoll 


Mr. G. P. Huntley is the exceedingly amusing comedian who has made so great a success as Lord Planta 
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Lucy Nanon at the Palace. 


see eg re ee Se 
a “ 


ee sot 
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MiSS ESME BERINGER 


RHE. TATEER 


IN HER FENCING SCENE AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


This picture, by Mr. Lyddell Sawyer, represents the most exciting moment in the duel with rapier and dagger which Miss Esmé Beringer fights under the tile At the Potnt of tlie 
Sword. The scene is a room in the house of an Italian nobleman, Lord Savario (Mr. George Stlver), who has played false with the affections of the sister (Mis Beringer) of Géoffrey, 


called “‘ Swift o’ the Steel.” 


He comes to redeem her honour. 


By a trick he induces Savario to tell him the best play to use to meet a certain defence, and in the duel which 


follows Savario is killed by this fatal stroke, his mistress knocking at the door just when he has fallen dead 


| Pusere has been quite an invasion of toe 

dancers at the London variety theatres 
lately, most of them hailing from the United 
States. The latest is La Belle Dazie at the 
Palace Theatre, and with her the limit of skill 
‘fon the points,” to use the technical term for 
this class of work, seems to have been reached. 
There is no style of dancing which this dainty 
little lady does not perform on her toes, in- 
cluding. the latest novelty known as the cake 
walk.“ Miss Daizie Peterkin,” to quote her 
name in private life, comes of quite international 
stock, for her grandparents were a mixture of 
English, Scots, and German, while her 
father was a French-Canadian and_ her 
mother an American. She herself was born 
in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1883, and has been 
dancing for the past three years, learning her 
branch ef the terpsichorean art from Claud 
M. Alviene, a famous American mnaster. For 
two years she travelled through America with 
The Belle of New Vork and made her first 
appearance in London last June. La Belle 
Dizie is an ardent photographer and has a 
capital collection of snapshots. Her other 
hobby is picking up interesting odds and ends 
of all sorts and descriptions, or as she naively 
puts it, “I ama kind of a crank on curios.” 
She remains at the Palace till Christmas, after 
which she goes on a six months’ continental 
tour. 


Mile. Lucy Nanon, who is now appearing 

at the Palace Theatre, was born at 
Dijon in 1880, She made her déu¢ on the 
variety stage some eighteen months ago, since 


THE VARIETY HALLS. 


when her charming personality and vivacious 
singing have made her a favourite of the 
music-halls in all the principal European 
capitals, including London and Paris, Her 
favourite amus' ment is walking. 


AN ECCENTRIC TOE DANCER™ 
La Belle Dazie at the Palace Theatre 
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from his Majesty’s Government. 


hen the time-worn discussion about the 
best thing to do. for our. children is 
revived in some silly-season correspondence 
I shall suggest the experiment of making 
them variety artists. The variety stage offers. 
a fine field for anybody who, can amuse the 
public for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
and a startling novelty can command startling 
terms. “I have £150 a week for any man 
or woman who can take it,” said the manager 
of one of our largest houses a few days ago. 
He went on to explain that of turns worth 
flom £15 to £30 a week he has enough and 
to spare, but for something new, clever, popular, 
and exclusive he is prepared to pay a salary 
thatis greater than a cabinet minister receives 
It is only 
necessary to recall the music-hall programmes. 
of a few years ago with their endless proces- 
sion of comic lions, serios, low, comedians, 
and the rest of the great unspeakable, to sec 
how public taste has advanced. 


usic-hall comedians frequently take the 
names of popular authors as zones de 
thédtre. Thus there are such pairs as Grant 
and Allen and Conan and Doyle. One actor has 
called himself after the hero of a story. This 
is Mr, Alec Forbes, who out of adiniration 
for Dr. George Macdonald’s excellent story 
of Alec Forbes uses the namé onthe stage. 
Mr. Alec’ Forbes has played ina piece called 
The Eleventh~ Hour, which was partly 
written and was managed and acted in by 
Mr.° Ronald Macdonald, who is a son of the 
veteran novelist. 


THE 
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MISS ETHEL. WOOD 
Soprano. Portrait by Sellman 


he eleventh Leeds Musical Festival begins 
to-day, Dr. Villiers Stanford conduct- 

ing. The first festival was held in 1858 
-and the second in 1874, and from this date it 
‘became a triennial event. : 

The two novelties are Coleridge Taylor’s 
The Blind Girl of Castel Cuillé (specially. 
composed for this festival) and Glazounow’s 
Memorial cantata, which 
‘will be heard for the first 
timein this country. Zhe 
Blind Girl of Castel 
Cuilléis a work of larger 
-dimensions than the 
Memorial cantata and 
is laid out for soprano and 
baritone soli, chorus, and 
-orchestra, and wili occup/ 
the whole of Part I. in 
this evening’s programme. 

Mr. Coleridge Taylor, 
who will conduct his new 
composition, is one of the 
very few original com- 
posers of the day. He 
made a decided success 
with his trilogy, Hia- 
watha, and bids fair to 
‘achieve a high position in 
the musical world. He is 
of West African descent 
and, no doubt, his original 
music is in some measure 
due to this fact. 

Mr. Alexandre 
Glazounow is one of the 
‘youngest members of the 
Russian school of compo- 
‘sition and was born at 
St. Petersburg in 1865. 
He studied composition 
with Rimski - Korsakoff. 
His music is original and not wanting in 
solid workmanship. We have all heard 
his orchestral compositions rendered by 
the Queen’s Hall orchestra under the baton 
of the energetic Mr. Henry Wood, and it is 
with lively interest that we look forward to 
this new Russian choral work. 

The Leeds choir of 350 lusty voices will, 
no doubt, give an excellent account of them- 
selves in such works as The Messiah, Verdi’s 
Requiem, Stanford’s “ Last Post,” Palestrina’s 
motett in eight parts, Parry’s “Song of 


THE LEEDS 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Darkness and Light,” Mendelssohn’s Psalm 
xcviii, Bach’s “Sleepers, Wake,” Beet- 
hoven’s JZass in D, Max Bruch’s “ Banquet 
of the Phocacians,” and Pearsall’s choral 
ballad, “Sir Patrick Spens.” Brahms’s 
Rinaldo for male voice choir is also included 
in the programme. 

The selection and training of the chorus 
has been in the hands of: Mr. Alfred Benton, 
the talented organist of Leeds parish church. 

The orchestra of 130 performers, with Mr. 
Frye Parker as leader, will revel in nine over- 
tures, two preludes, two symphonies, a Bach 
concerto, and Elgar’s “Variations on an 
Original Theme,” in addition to fulfilling the 
subordinate part of accompanying the soloists 
and choir. Looking at the names of the 
members of the orchestra one is struck by the 
number of well-known men on the list, and 
it seems to me that it would be a sheer 
impossibility for them to do otherwise than 
render all the works with most artistic finish. 

Most of the soloists are so well known 
that it seems superfluous to say anything 
about them. On the programme are such 
familiar names as Madame Albani, Miss 
Marie Brema, Miss Ada Crossley, Messrs. 


MISS AGNES NICHOLLS, SOPRANO 


Ben Davies, Andrew Black, Bispham, Plunket 
Greene, and Joachim. 

Those who are appearing at this festival 
for the first time are Miss Agnes Nicholls, 
Miss Ethel Wood, Mr. John Coates, Sefior 
Arbés, and Mr. Leonard Borwick. 

Miss Agnes Nicholls, the possessor of a 
remarkably good soprano voice, was born at 
Cheltenham and was educated at the High 
School, Bedford. She studied singing at the 
Royal Academy of Music under Mr. Visetti 
and appeared twice at Windsor. 
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MR. LEONARD BORWICK 
The pianist. Portrait by Russell 


Miss Ethel Wood is a native of Holm- 
firth and made her first public appearance as 


a singer at the early age of six. She subse- 
quently studied at the Manchester College of 
Music and had the good fortune to have 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington as her teacher. 
After remaining at Manchester for three years 
she joined the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. John Coates, the 
rising tenor, is also ap- 
pearing at the Leeds 
Festival for the first time. 
He has been noticed be- 
fore in these columns, and 
therefore it will not be 
necessary to enter into a 
detailed account of his 
life. It will be sufficient 
to say that he has come 
into very great prominence 
during this year by his 
excellent singing at Covent 
Garden, that he is a man 
whose career is being 
watched by the whole 
musical world, that he is 
engaged for ten grand 
opera performances at the 
Cologne Stadt Theatre 
and at the Frankfort 
Opera House in December 
and February next, and 
that there is a probability 
of his taking a leading 
part at the next Bayreuth 
Festival, 

Senor Fernandes 
Arbos, the celebrated 
violinist, is a native of 
Spain and was born at 
Madrid in 1863. His 
masters were Monasterio, 
Vieuxtemps, and Joachim. He is a professor 
at the Royal College of Music and has 
gained a high reputation. 

Myr. Leonard Borwick is a well-known 
pianist, and his concerts at St. James’s Hall 
in conjunction with Mr. Plunket Greene 
attract musicians. 

The honorary secretary, Mr. Fred Spark, 
J.P., is responsible for all the arrangements of 
the festival, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that they will be carried out as well this year 
as in the years gone by. 
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Birmingham 


" eee Sheffield 
tr - Newcastle 
‘ 150 = : - Aberdeen 
” 17 : - Glasgow 
19 - -  - Edinburgh 
” or i ies = - Bradford 
* 23h - - Manchester 3 : 
{ ” 25 -  -  - Liverpool aving left Craig-y- 
' November2r - + - London Nos Castle, for 


ii 23 =- - - Brighton 


which she finds it very 
hard to get a suitable 
purchaser, Madame Patti 
after a long stay in Swe- 
den, which she has made 
her permanent home, opened her autumn tour in Birmingham under 
the management of Mr. Percy Harrison on Monday and appears at 
Sheffield to-day, October 9. The time-table at the top will give an 
idea of how she is to spend the next few weeks. 

Sweden has great attractions for her, for it is the home of her 
‘youthful husband, Baron Rolf Cederstrém, who was born in 1870. 
His father was a lieutenant in the Royal Swedish Life Guards, his 
mother a Baroness Leijonhufvud. He has a brother in the army 
-and one in the navy, and three sisters, two of whom are married 
to Swedish nobles. The 
head of the family was 
knighted in 1684 and 
made a baron in 1731, 
but the fortunes of the 
house are at a low ebb, 
and there are no estates. 

Thus it happens that 
it is to no ancestral 
castle but to a seaside 
villa, rented for the sea- 
‘son from a Swedish 
journalist, M. Klas 
Fahroeus, that the baron 
‘took his bride for the 
first summer of their 
married life. Rumour 
has it that they con- 
template buying a castle 
-as a summer home in that 
beautiful northern land. 

On one of the many 
islands that lie between 
Stockholm and the Baltic 
is Saltsj6baden, a pine- 
clad island dotied with 
wooden villas. By 
steamer it is reached from the capital in an hour—a_ beautiful 
journey, threading in and out among the islands ; or by a primitive 
train, in which tne writer had the privilege of sharing a compartment 
last month with the baron and baroness. He is quite a Viking type, 
tall and slight, fair and blue-eyed ; she looked, as always, elegant 
-and eternally young; the conversation was in French, which they 
both spoke fluently. 

Patti is very popular among her new people, who are proud of 


MADAME PATTI’S TOUR 


PATTI’S SUMMER IN SWEDEN 
And her Concert. Tour in England. 


MADAME PATTI AND HER HUSBAND AND HIS SISTERS IN SWEDEN 
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Adelina Patti was born at Madrid in 1843, 
being the daughter of a Sicilian tenor, 
while her mother was Roman. She sang 
in New York at the age of seven and made 
her professional début in opera as Lucia in 
1859. It is exactly forty years since she 
first appeared in London and made an in- 
stant success. She was married in 1£68 to 
the Marquis de Caux, in 1886 to the tenor, 
‘Ernesto Nicolini, and in 1899 to the Swede, 
Baron Cederstrim. Her sister, Carlotta, 
was also a great soprano, She married the 
‘cellist, Ernst de Munck, and died in 1899 


her marriage with a 
countryman. At a con- 
cert she gave in Stock- 
holm last autumn King 
Oscar, who is, perhaps, 
the most artistic of Euro- 
pean sovereigns, pre- 
sented her with the Swedish medal /#teris e¢ artibus set in diamonds. 

Patti’s home is a large gabled wooden house on the inlet 
known as Neglingevikin. It contains about twenty rooms, and 
combines comfort with elegance—large rooms, wainscotted and 
ceilinged in wood, with rugs or cool mats on the floor, large 
windows to admit the air and the light. The Swedes understand 
how to enjoy their summer. Most of the day is spent in the open 
air, and dinner is frequently served in the shade of the pine trees, 
being eaten about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

On a summer morn- 
ing the couple wander 
through their garden 
into the deep wood, 
where the air is heavy 
with fragrance of pines 
and-of sea, and emerge 
on the rocks looking 
over a stretch of deep 
blue sparkling water. 
Water is everywhere in 
Sweden and enhances 
the beauty tenfold, and 
the sunsets reflected 
therein in varying tones 
are marvellous. 

A short walk in the 
other direction leads to 
the popular part of the 
island—to the large 
hotel, the promenade, 
the sanatorium, the 
baths, the charming 
restaurant on a little 
promontory, where it is 
the custom to take coffce 
and admire the view 
over miles of blue water and long stretches of pine-clad land, 

Madame Patti’s adopted home has produced some great singers, 
for Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson are both Swedes. Jenny 
Lind was born near Stockholm in 1820 and made her first visit to 
this country in 1847. Her husband, Otto Goldschmidt, was a German. 
Madame Nilsson (the Countess de Miranda) was born at Wezio in 
1843 and made her first app. arance in London exactly twenty years 
after Jenny Lind. 


THE CAREER OF MADAME PATTI 


GENERAL VIEW OF SALTSUOBADEN, STOCKHOLM, AS MADAME PATTI HAS SEEN IT DURING THE SUMMER 
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MR. COSMO GORDON-LENNOX 


Part author of Becky Sharp. Portrait by Ellis 


r. Cosmo Gordon-Lennox probably took 

his stage name of Cosmo Stuart from 

his descent from King Charles: II. and also 
from James I. of Scotland. He stands 
seventh in succession to the Dukedom. of 
Richmond and Gordon. : 


N iss Irene Rooke, the Amelia Sedley of 
% Becky Sharp at the Prince of Wales’s, 
went upon the stage in 1896, and of the five 
intervening years she has spent three in the 
United States. Miss Rooke became an actress 
simply because she was infatuated by the 
theatre. None of her friends knew sufficient 
about the profession. to be able to help her, 
and although her own immediate relatives 
thought she was merely stagestruck they 
advised her to give acting a trial, believing 
she would soon tire of it. To-day she is more 
attached to it than ever. 


Cee eee plays and old comedies occu- 
pied the first twelve months of her 
experience, during which she toured under 
Mr. Ben Greet. Thenin a company organised 
by Mr. Wilson Barrett to perform Zhe Sign 
of the Cross she went to America and played 
in that drama for two years, at the end of 
which time she joined Mr. E. H. Sothern for 
the part of Gabriellein The King’s Musketeer 
—an American version of Dumas’s Zhe Three 
Musketeers. 
hen Miss Rooke returned to England last 
year she went almost immediately to the 
Lyceum, appearing in For Auld Lang Syne, 
and since that has toured a little to play her 
favourite parts from Shakspere. If Miss 
Rooke is not acting she would rather spend her 
evenings and afternoons when possible in 
witnessing the performance of plays. Her 
tastes, as a member of the audience, permit 
her to thoroughly enjoy every sort of play, but 
professionally she much prefers costume pieces 
to all others. 
keteer she enjoyed playing very much, and 
Desdemona was another step towards the full 
satisfaction of her ambition. 
[2 Becky Sharp at the Prince of Wales’s her 
sympathetic portrayal of Amelia Sedley 
‘is a performance of merit ; that, too, in spite 
of difficulties that tould not have been avoided 
by any dramatist attempting to give a faithful 
stage version of Vanity Fair. 
M*: Rooke is a native of Dorsetshire. Her 
husband, Mr. Francis Grippo, a son of 
Miss Ellen Bateman, is stage manager for 
Mr. E. H. Sothern in America. 


Gabrielle in The King’s Mus- 


MR. ARNOLD DALY 


The Imp in When We were Twenty-one 


POINTS 


ABOUT PLAYERS. 


Amo Daly, who has the important part of 
the Imp in When We were Twenty- 
one at the Comedy, won fame as an actor 
of pleasant, manly boys, but his abilities are 
by no means confined to that class of imper- 
sonation. He played, for instance, the part 
of the broken-down old actor in Ave You a 
Mason ? when that play was first produced in 
New York. He played, too, the very strong 
character part of the mad boy in Clyde Fitch’s 
Barbara Fritchie. 
Amol Daly’s first great success was made 
in Puddenhead Wilson, the play 
adapted from Mark Twain’s book of the same 
name. Another of his successes was the boy 
in Secret Service. He may be remembered 
by English playgoers mainly for his boy in 
Too Much Johnson, but his greatest artistic 
success was scored in a duologue put on 
towards the end of the run of Zoo Much 
Johnson in which he played with that 
admirable comedienne, Annie Russell. He is 
a strong, well-set-up, good-looking young 
man, and infuses any amount of hard work 
into his acting. Owing to the success of 
When We were Twenty-One he is likely to 
be over here for some time, and has pitched 
his tent in that popular theatrical and artistic 
caravansary, the St. Ermin’s Hotel. 
M« Frank E. Tours, the composer of the 
new light opera, J7e/notte, comes of a 
musical family and has had the advantage of 
an excellent and sound training. He is the 
fourth son of the late Berthold Tours, and 
through his father claims kinship with Wolde- 
mar Bargiel, a well-known German composer 
of solid attainments. Mr. Frank Tours 
studied at the Royal College under Sir Walter 
Parratt, Dr. Villiers Stanford, and Sir Frederick 
Bridge. His first work as a conductor was 
with his old master’s Shamus O’Brien, and 
since then he has been touring with Mr. 
George Edwardes’s companies in 7he Geisha, 
The Greek Slave, and San Toy. He has a 
distinct gift for melody. Invariably graceful 
and musicianly, his compositions display a 
technical knowledge of his art that is nowa- 
days none too common a possession. 
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MR. FRANK E. TOURS 


The composer of Melnotie 


HAN granddaughter of Dr. John Hill Burton, 

the historian of Scotland and the 
author of The Book Hunter, has been playing 
Jenny Geddes, the Scots servant, in Mr. 
Barrie’s play, Zhe Wedding Guest, on tour. 
Miss Christobel Lee is the daughter of the late 
Mr. Rodgers, a popular doctor in Aberdeen. 
Curiously enough the part was cleverly played 
at the Garrick by Miss Jennie Lee’s daughter, 
Miss Joan Burnett, who is now appearing 
in The Adventures of Miss Brown. at 
the Court Theatre. 


Ak judge by the newspaper references to 
Mr. G. P. Huntley on his first appear- 
ance as Lord Plantagenet in A7tty Grey at 
the Apollo Theatre he might have come 
from one of the South American republics. 
instead of merely from the English provinces. 
No one, comparatively, knew anything about 
him, consequently were unprepared to accept 
on trust the reputation that his managers. 
gave him by prominence in the preliminary 
announcements of the play. All this igno- 
rance of Mr. Huntley only proves how little a 
London audience knows of any actor that has 
never created a part in a West-end theatre. 


(UBSeSasiaes in London is useful to a 

beginner, but it never helps him to make 
a name. The only names remembered in 
connection with a piece are those that figured 
in the original cast. Mr. Huntley’s, experi- 
ence is a proof. Two years ago he appeared’ 
at the Gaiety, playing there nightly for six 
months, half that time in Harry Monk- 
house’s pait, the remaining three months in 
Mr. Fred Kaye’s. When he came to London 
the other day no one remembered his 
appearance at the Gaiety. 


hen he was fifteen years old Mr. Huntley 
was engaged by Augustus Harris and 
remained in his management, mostly on tour,. 
for six years. Then he joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, played with them in London, America,. 
and in the provinces during four  years,. 
appearing always in character parts. Musical 
comedy with pantomime at Christmas next 
occupied his attention, and now that a musical 
play has brought him to London he intends. 
to remain here. Mr. Huntley was born in 
Ireland of English parents. His father was a 
teacher of elocution at Dublin College, but 
afterwards became an actor, and together with: 
his wife was for many years one of the stock 
company in the old Theatre Royal of the Irish 
capital. 
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PHD TAGLER 


Elliott & Fry 
THE AUTHOR OF “SONS OF THE COVENANT” 


(Mr. Samuel Gordon) 


M:* Max Pemberton’s The Giants Gate 

adds one more to the breezy stories 
that the author has given us, stories which 
tend to keep one perpetually young. In Zhe 
Giant’s Gate we are taken in a submarine 
boat into all kinds of strange waters, and 
there are wonderful “ happenings ’”’—to use a 
favourite word—which hold one breathless ; 
and, indeed, the story of modern Paris is the 
best that Mr. Max Pemberton has given us. 
The breeziness and youthfulness which are 
so marked a charm of Mr. Pemberton’s books 
are conspicuous also in their writer. At the 
university Mr. Pemberton was skilled in many 
sports, and he still glories in his membership 
of the Leander Club ; indeed, in the earlier 
years of his literary life he was constantly 
contributing articles to journals and magazines 
on subjects connected with boating. Although 
by no means his first book the first consider- 
able recognition came to him with Zhe [ron 
Pirate, and since then Mr. Pemberton has 
gone with leaps and bounds into the position 
of one of the dozen or so most popular of the 
living novelists. At least three of his plays 
are on the way to speedy production, so I 
hope it will not be long before I have to con- 
gratulate him also on being one of the most 
popular of our playwrights. 


M:"* Altred Ollivant, to whom I referred re- 

cently as having written one of the most 
charming novels of recent years, that is to 
say, Owd Bob, is the second son of Colonel 
Ollivant of the Royal Artillery. He is 
twenty-seven years of age and was educated 
at Rugby, whence he went to the Royal 
Military Academy, becoming in 1893 a Royal 
Artillery officer. The same year, however, he 
was thrown from a horse and received an in- 
jury to the spine which has confined him to 
his back almost ever since, and has compelled 
him to resign his commission in the army. Owd 
Bob, the story of a Cumberland shepherd’s 
dog, was issued in 1898, and its publishers— 
the Methuens—have recently issued a fourth 
edition. The book, however, sold more 
widely in America under the title of Bod, Son 
of Battle, and there Mr. Ollivant’s name is 
better known than here, he having written 
one or two striking stories for American 
magazines. Curiously enough the only con- 
tribution from his pen that I have seen in-an 
English magazine was well-nigh worthless. 
None the less Owd Bod indicates that its 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


author should make a considerable literary 
reputation, unless, indeed, it should prove that 
he is, as others before him have been, a man 


of only one book. 
M« Samuel Gordon, whose Sos of the 
Covenant was one of the best-read 
and most-talked-of books of last autumn, 
is a young man still on the right side 
of thirty who is rapidly forging his way to 
the front among contemporary novelists. 
Four years ago he first made his mark 
by a volume of Russo-Jewish stories, A 
Handful of Exotics, which stamped him at 
once as a writer with a strong individuality. 
This was followed by Zz Years of Transition, 
a romance of modern Paris, A 7 ale of Two 
Rings, Daughters of Shem, and Lesser 
Destinies, the last a powerful novel of pro- 
letariat London which attracted much atten- 
tion by the valuable sidelights it threw on the 
ways and habits of the lower strata of society. 


M* Gordon is something of a cosmopolitan. 

He was born of Russian parents, re- 
ceived his early education in Germany, then 
at the age of thirteen came to England, and 
after passing through the City of London 
School took a high place in the Classical Tripos 
at Cambridge, after which he resided for some 
time in Paris. His apparently Scots name is 
not a zom de guerre, as Gordon is the patro- 
nymic of a wide-spread Russo-Jewish family 
bearing the place name Grodno, an impossible 
combination of letters in Hebrew. He is a 
linguist, including among his attainments a 
colloquial knowledge of the peculiar dialect 
called Yiddish, and is generally an authority 
on all matters pertaining to Anglo-Jewry. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE GIANT’S GATE” 
(Mr. Max Pemberton) 


He is at present at work on a novel of English 
middle-class and artistic life. 


tudents of history will appreciate the 
service rendered to them by Miss Morison 

in the Zime Tables of events of the last 
fifteen centuries which she has compiled for 
Messrs. Constable. The work has an added 
interest as evidencing that Miss Morison 
inherits the historical tastes of her tather, the 
late Cotter Morison, whose monographs on 
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THE AUTHOR OF 


‘“OWD BOB” 
(Mr. Alfred Ollivant) 


Bernard of Clairvaux, on Gibbon, and on 
Macaulay deepen the sorrow of his friends 
that he did not live to complete the works of 
greater importance which he had planned. 


VI r. Stephen Gwynn writes to me :— 


I should be very much obliged if you would correct a 
statementconcerning me. I have no editorial connection 
whatever with the Daily News nor ever have had. My 
reason for asking you to doso is that I once Jet a similar 
misstatement concerning my connection with the Corn- 
hill pass uncontradicted and have ever since been 
annoyed with letters asking me to insert things. An 
editor is paid for these annoyances, but 1 enjoyed them 
gratuitously. 


M: George Meredith’s pen-portrait of Lady 

Duff-Gordon, to be prefixed to a reissue 
of some of her old Ze¢éers of travels, is said 
by those who have seen it to be a little 
masterpiece. Lady Duff-Gordon was one of 
the greatest of the novelist’s friends, and she 
sat to him for the mother of one of his early 
heroines. Lady Duff-Gordon, be it remem- 
bered, was the daughter of Sarah Austin and 
granddaughter of Mrs. Taylor of Norwich. 
Her daughter,!Mrs. Ross, wrote the life of her 
mother and her famous ancestors under the 
title of Three Generations of Englishwomen, 
and thus herself became the fourth in succes- 
sion of a writing family in the female line. 
Strange to say the gift is being continued to 
the fifth generation in the female line, for 
Miss Lena (or Caroline) Duff-Gordon, the 
granddaughter of Lady Duff-Gordon, has 
recentiy written two books. 


he second-hand book trade is one which 
still has London for its head centre. 
America cannot, in the nature of the case, 
steal it away for many generations. Indeed, 
it is chiefly owing to American purchases that 
Mr. Maggs, a well-known dealer, has lately 
moved from: Paddington to the Strand, and 
established himself at a rental of £600 a year. 


M" Murray announces that he is about to 
publish a novel entitled 4 Modern 
Anteus by the editor of an An English- 
womans Love Letters, with a “cover design 
by Mr. Laurence Housman.” <A “cover 
design’? by Mr. Laurence Housman indeed ! 
That is very much what the book itself is ; for 
Mr. Laurence Housman has written it, and 
he does, therefore, in a certain sense, cover his 
denials of the authorship of the Letters by 
acknowledging the editorship of them. 
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THE MODERN HANDY MAN 
And yer might want the leaves swept up sometimes? 


Kind Lady: Oh yes, certainly 


Applicant: 


| could always get a man to do it for yer 


Applicant : Well 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE—As seen by Hugo 


Father: | am going to send you to Germany to finish your education in music. 
Daughter: Why so far, father? 


Father: So that there will be no chance of hearing you practice. 
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PAE TARE BIR 


- THE ADJUSTING OF THINGS. . 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Cecil Thurston. 


ib 
e was standing alone under the trees 
when he saw her first. 

She strolled slowly past chatting to a man, 
her black dress a trail of shadow on the 
shaven Jawn. And the sight of her, the 
sound of her laugh borne to him carelessly on 
the wind, brought his heart to his throat. 

The carriage of her head was absolutely 
unchanged, her choice of colour was still the 
same. He realised everything with a tingling 
of his nerves, and the desire to touch even her 
hand stung him like a pain. 

“Tt must be quietly done,’’ he said aloud. 
“She always loathed a fuss. It must come 
about.” 

The band was playing in the distance. 
People were: crowding resolutely towards the 
tea tents with their canvases of green and 
white. He was uncertain what to do. 

He lighted a fresh cigar and took a rapid 
turn. But smooth things as he would his 
thoughts were swinging. “After all,” he said 
suddenly, “a man can’t wait to lose his 
chance because he’s found it.” And flinging 
the cigar away he strode on to the path down 
which he had watched her pass. 

The nearest tent was in full sight when he 
caught her up. He slackened his steps. He 
saw her stand and indicate a seat, he saw the 
man beside her nod and turn away, and in 
imagination he heard the lingering tones of 
her voice and saw her smile of dismissal. He 
had known them both a hundred times. 

Memory was rampant ; and stifling fear 
and hope and even possibilities he went 
forward to his fate. 

She was drawing unreal patterns on the 
path with the tip of her parasol and seemed 
engrossed. It was not till his shadow crossed 
her own that she raised her eyes. 

“Joan,” he said. Thenhestopped. After 
four years few men make a striking start. 

She lifted her head, and the colour fled 
across her cheeks leaving them pale. 

“Joan,” he said again. 

By a little accident her parasol slipped. 
In the moment of his stooping she recovered 
her mental balance. When he raised his 
head her smile was calm. 

“ Peter,” she said. And the word seemed 
to carry everything and to imply everything 
that was most fit. 

He realised in a flash that she was per- 
fected and improved. He felt that she had 
learnt the knack of things. 

“Peter,” she said, “and after all this 
age of time.” 

“ Four years,” he said laconically. 

“How exact!” She blushed again and 
raised her hand, touching her cheek. “Am I 
very—very prehistoric, Peter?” she laughed. 

He studied her. “In a sense,” he said, 
“perhaps.” 

sePeters |"? 

“Well, some women make history, you 


know.” He looked fixedly at the bed of 
mignonette by his foot. 

She glanced up, but even to her accom- 
plished eyes there was nothing to be seen. 

“Well,” she said, “what have you to tell 
me? The world is bigger to you now than 
it used to be.” 

“ And to you ?” 

“Oh, I find it smaller. Everything is 
concentrated so, even ourselves. Nobody is 
uncommon now, becausé nobody has time. 
But we have still to shake hands. Welcome 
back to England.” She held out her hand. 
“And, Peter, when did you get social? You 
used to run from garden parties and things. 
What in the world brought you here?” 

He took the extended hand, holding it in 
his own. “A very lucky chance,” he said 
slowly, “that was all.” 

Her smile trembled a little, but 
corrected the indiscretion with a laugh. 

“What isn’t chance ? 
hang on the mood of one’s dressmaker. 
I smarter, Peter, than I used to be?” 

She stood back, and he looked at her with 
considering eyes. 


she 


Even one’s clothes 
Am 


From her slim neck to the 
swing of her skirt she was worthy of being seen. 

“ Wonderful !” he said’quietly. ‘“ And it’s 
still always black ?” 

She raised her eyebrows for a moment. 
“Why, yes,” she said, ‘‘ of course.” 

They were silent for a space and she 
moved uneasily. With: them the time ~ for 
silences had gone by and had not yet come 
back. 

“ Now,” she said, “let me see what climate 


has done for you.” She looked him up and 


down. “You're thinner, you know, and 
scorched; but you're improved, Peter, 
decidedly improved.” 


He laughed. “Joan,” he broke in, “I’ve 
tons to ask; there’s a better*seat than this 
surely. Shall we search?” 

“But l’ve sent Mr.-Playfair for my tea. I 
couldn’t be so unkind.” 

“Don’t worry about that. 
always women to drink other women’s tea. 
Beside, we have debts of four years to settle. 
Come along.” 

She looked up at him and—it might have 
been the sun, but he could have sworn that 
there was a greater brilliance in her eyes. 

Her lips parted in half-given consent. 
Then across the lawn came a cheery voice: 
“So awfully sorry, but the crush in the 
tent was ungodly ; and—awfully sorry again, 
but-all the walnut cakes are gone. I brought 
a cream scone. Please say ’twill do.” 

Carstairs smiled. He knew the look in 
What he had yet to learn was 


There are 


Joan’s eyes. 
the suavity with which she smiled. 

“So good of you,” she said. “ But let me 
introduce you two. Charlie, this is Mr. Car- 
stairs—quite my oldest friend.” 

Carstairs nodded. “ Sorry, Joan,” he said 
abruptly, “ but I think I must be off.” 
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She 
Come 


“Oh, Peter, how horrid of you!” 
“But you'll look me up. 
round to-morrow in the afternoon and I'll 
pay those debts.” Her glance rewarded him: 
for many things. He took her hand. 

But remember I’ve 
been buried alive, and one doesn’t keep an 


paused. 


“To-morrow, then. 


address book in the grave.” 

She laughed. 
“You scribble while I say. Or, better 
still—I believe I’ve got a card. Charlie, hold 
my cup.” 

She drew out a small gold case and 
“A permit to: 
“ Don’t forget.” 

He slipped it into his letter case and took 
her hand. 

“Good-bye,” he said gently. 

“ Good-bye.” 

“Interesting beggar !” said Playfair after 
a three minutes’ wait. 


“ How stupid of me,” she 


said. 


handed Carstairs a card. 
paradise,” she said. 


She looked up for a nioment. “ The only 
interesting man I’ve ever known,” she said, 


And she sipped her tea. 


Il. 

It was after dinner that Carstairs took out 
the card. . Before, he had been too absorbed 
to need the usual little stimulus of fact. Even 
when he opened his case and the square of 
pasteboard Jay in his hand he twisted it 
absently, lost in memories that verged in- 
cessantly towards dreams. 

“T wonder if it’s still the same old house.” 
His eyes wandered over the smoke that hung 
above the table in circling clouds. ‘“ How 
one sticks to old things and old times! 
Ah well!” 

He turned the card and held it to 
the lamp. He held it for a long time, 
moving not a muscle of his face or hand. 
Then slowly, with a slowness that seemed 
almost overdone, he replaced it in his case. 

He had had his share of surprises in the 
world and his share of knocks, and he had 
taken them quietly as befitsa man. But now, 
in face of this new test, he was more than 
ordinarily still; even his habit of speaking 
aloud forsook him and he sat mute, his face 
in the red of the lamplight showing a trifle grey. 


ill. 

When Carstairs pressed the bell next day 
at the house in Eaton Square the greyness 
But when he 
gravely asked if Mrs. Villiers was at home 
he was startled at the calmness with which 
he spoke the name. ‘It was its unfamiliarity, 
its total lack of personal sound, that struck 
him most. 


was still about his mouth, 


He passed upstairs and vaguely heard him- 
self announced. Then Joan’s voice crossed 
the silence and everything else became 
subservient to that. 

“Joan!” he said, It was his greeting of 
yesterday, but it came spontaneously. She 
looked up into his eyes and smiled. 
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“Yes Peter, just the same Joan. Now 
I must give you my very best chair, and you 
must talk.” : 

Taking his hand she drew him across 
the room. 

He dropped into the seat and sat staring 
at a bowl of roses by his side. All that he 
had meant to say seemed futile and absurd. 

“Tea, Peter?” 

“Please.” 

She carried the fragile cup across to him 
“ Peter,” she said, 
can feel it 


and stood looking down. 
“something has happened. I[ 
hanging about in the air.” 
Carstairs looked gloomily down at his 
boots. 
“Peter, you never used to have secrets 
from me.” 
He took the cup 
“You might have written 


“Nor you from me.” 
from her hand. 
and told me, don’t you think ? ” 

“Told you what ?” 

“ That you had married.” 

She stared. 

“Peter,” she said, “ you don’t mean. Oh, 
but that’s absurd.” She shook her head. 

“1 always was absurd, you see—more or 
less.” 

“But it was so long ago—the first year 
you went away. Peter, it is absurd. You 
must have known.” 

Carstairs smiled grimly. “I remember 


that first year,’ he said. “I was up and 


down with fever all the time. And—you 
forgot to write.” 
She moved back to her chair. ‘“ You’re a 


little wrong, Peter —or forgetful.” She 
blushed. “I did write when dad died.” 
Her voice fell. : 


“When your father died ?” He passed 
his hand over his hair. “Gad, I have 
dropped out of things! Ineverheard.” He 


looked at her and his face changed. ‘“ Poor 
little Joan!” he said suddenly. “Poor little 
girl! And afterwards ?” 

“Oh, afterwards.” She broke a piece 
“Well, you see——” She looked 
straight across at him. ‘You didn’t. write 
and Alec turned up and—and that was all.” 
The words came in a whirl. 

There was silence while Carstairs fitted 
At last he laid 


of cake. 


events and their results. 
down his cup. 

“Of course,” he said slowly, “ you under- 
stand that I never got the letter. You give 
me credit for that ?” 

“Yes, Peter,” there was a quiver in her 
voice, “I give you credit for that.” 

There was silence. Then he spoke again. 

“You know that I’ve always loved you.” 
He took ‘a dogged pleasure in watching the 
colour rush across her face. Possibly it was 
the pleasure of despair. 

Still she was silent. 

“Won’t you speak, Joan ?” 

“What can I say?” She moved her 
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spoon. nervously, and again he saw the 
peculiar light shining in her eyes. 

“ Nothing, of course.” He rose abruptly. 
“ Are you happy here? JI suppose a woman 
ought to be.” 

She rose as well. Her heart was beating 


quickly and her excitement was singing in 


her ears. 

“Women are capricious, Peter.” 

He steadied his mind, ‘‘ Are you unhappy 
then ?” 

“A little lonely,” she said, and her eyes 
gleamed. 


“J don’t think I understand,” he said. 

She watched him fora second ; then she 
slipped close up to him and laid her fingers 
on his arm. 

“Tong ago, Peter,” she said softly, “1 
was often a naughty child. Dad was often 
angry. You often begged me off.” 

Carstairs steadied himself. 

“Well, Peter——” Her words caught. “I 
was good to Alec with all my heart, and 
grateful, but——” Her fingers tightened. 
“ But since he died—threc months after we 
were married—I have prayed every day that 
some time you might come back. If it was 
very wicked will you beg me off once more ?” 

Carstairs passed his fingers slowly over her 
hair. 

“ Peter, have you nothing to say ?” 

“ Nothing,” he said, “and too much.” 
And very gently he took her in his arms. 


OLD MOLL WHITE: a Bogey Song. By Mark Ambient. 


As I was walking with my friend, Sir Roger, an old woman applied herself to me 
for my charity. . . . The knight told me that this very old woman had the reputa- 
tion of a witch...-.. . She goes by then ame of Moll White, and has made the 
country ring with several imaginary exploits which are palmed upon her. If the 
dairymaid does not make her butter- to come as soon as she would have it, Moll 
White is at the bottom of the churn. Ifa horse sweats in the stable, Moll White has 
been uponhis back. Ifahare makes an unexpected escape from the hounds, the 
huntsman curses Moll White. . . This account raised my curiosity so far that 
1 begged my friend, Sir Roger, to go with me into her hovel, which stood in a solitary 
corner under the side of a wood. Upon our first entering Sir Roger winked to me 
and pointed at something that stood behind the door, which, upon looking that way, I 
found to be an old broom-staff. At the same time he whispered to me in the ear to 
take notice of a tabby cat that sat in the chimney corner, which as the old knight told 
me lay under as bid a report as Moll White herself.—From Addison’, Essays, No. 46, 
On Witchcraft. 
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In a corner of a wood 
An uncanny hovel stood, 
Where dwelt a wrinkled beldame in an old black hood ! 
By the fire, on the floor, 
Sat a cat, a blackamoor, 
And a compromising broomstick hung behind the door ! 
With a demoniac grin 
She will bid you enter in, 
And you note her nose is rather close acquainted with her 
chin ! 
What makes your cheek turn white 
And your knees each other smite ? 
Hush! ’tis the bogey-haunted hut of old Moll White ! 


Chorus : 
Old Moll White! 
Old Moll White ! 
If you wake up in a fright 
In the middle of the night, 
Ach!!! 
Don’t look round, for close behind you crouches 
Old Moll White ! 


Il. 


When the dairymaid so shy 
To churn doth try and try, 
But the butter will not come to-day, she can’t think why! 
So she lifts the lid to learn— 
Ach! what makes her cheek to burn ? 
There’s old Moll White at the bottom of the churn! 


And when your fav’rite hack 
Gives up the ghost—alack ! 
It’s old Moll White who’s been a-riding on his back! 
And huntsmen in a plight 
Say something not polite 
Relating to the future state of old Moll White ! 


Chorus : 


Old Moll White ! 
Old Moll White ! 
If you wake up in a fright 
In the middle of the night, 
Ach!!! 
Don’t look round, for close behind you crouches 
Old Moll White ! : 


Ill. 


Now they say this wicked witch 
Goes a-riding on a switch 
Right up into the air when all‘is black as pitch; 
While her own familiar cat 
Will sit behind—and chat ! 
So I pray you, gentles all, be very careful what you're at, 
For if you do what’s wrong 
You'll pay the price ere long, 
And the price you'll pay I’ll tell you—’tis the lesson of my 
song :— 
On a broom you'll take your flight 
And you'll ride thro’ endless night 
With your avms around the skinny waist of old Moll White ! 


Chorus: 


Yd Moll White ! 
Old Moll White ! 
If you wake up in a fright 
In the middle of the night, 
Ach!!! 
Don’t look round, for close behind you crouches 
Old Moll White ! 


Copyrtght reserved} 
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DISHES OF THE DAY. No. 10——Simple American Entrées. 


Se a ee 


EGG SALAD : STUFFED TOMATOES 
Line a dish with crisp lettuce leaves or any salad in season. Slice a hard-boiled Take medium-size tomatoes, cut off the tops, take out the inside, and mix with bread 
egg and sprinkle with chopped parsley, 2 Cover with mayonnaise and crumbs, chopped chicken, ham, or any cold meat, just a suspicion of onion, 
garnish the dish with thin slices of cucumber pepper, and salt. Fill and replace the top, cover with bread crumbs, 
or beetroot and bake twenty minutes 


CHICKEN MOULD FISH BALLS 
Fill a mould with layers of cold’roast chicken, bacon, and hard-boiled eggs. Cut in Mash 2 lb. of potatoes. Add beaten egg, pepper, salt, and one box shredded 
small pieces and cover with good stock. Bake for three hours and serve cold codfish. Dip in egg and bread crumbs and fry in boiling fat 


CHICKEN SALAD ANCHOVY EGGS 


Mix lightly, serve Remove the yolks from hard-boiled eggs. Pass through a strainer and add anchovy 


Equal quantities of cold chicken, shredded lettuce, and celery. “ 
essence and small pieces of lettuce. Mix thoroughly and refill the egg 


in lettuce leaves with mayonnaise 


Specially photographed for “ The Tatler” from dishes prepared by Fullers, Ltd. 
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hatever else may be said for Mr. 
MacLaren’s team it certainly has 
the distinction of being the most criticised 
band of cricketers that ever left these shores 
for Australia. To a certain extent this is an 
advantage as the men will at any rate be 
able to play without being weighted with an 
undue sense of responsibility. It may be 
hoped that in their case criticism will prove 
as faulty as it did when Mr. Stoddart took 
out his last team in 1897. That team left 
England amid a chorus of approval from that 
indefinite class of persons who are generally 
alluded to as “ the best judges of the game.” 


t was stated confidently that save for the 
absence of F. S. Jackson Mr. Stoddart’s 
eleven was the best that could be picked in 
England at the time, and the general antici- 
pation was that the Australians would find 
it rather above their powers to defeat them. 
How different the result was from this 
optimistic forecast everyone knows now. The 
reasons for their ill success were not difficult 
to discover. The death of Mr. Stoddart’s 
mother more or less unnerved the captain, 
and Ranji’s illness unquestionably affected 
his play, but above all what was responsible 
for the Australians’ victory in the test matches 
was the immense improvement they had made 
as cricketers, especially as bowlers, since 
Mr. Stoddart’s first visit. 


Personally I have no doubt that Mr. 

MacLaren’s team will do_ infinitely 
better than has been prophesied for it. 
According to Mr A. O. Jones it is certainly 
the best fielding eleven that ever represented 
Iengland, and as Braund pointed out it has 
the incalculable advantage of being composed 
of young men, the average age of the team 
being well under thirty. The men, therefore, 
have their names to make, and it is not at all 


Foster 


C. BLYTHE (bowler) 


MR. A. C. MACLAREN 


Foster 


Who is now on his way to Australia with his 


team of English cricketers 


Foster 


J. GUNN (batsman and_ bowler) 


LILLEY (wicketkeeper) 


Hawkins 
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likely that they will allow any opportunities. 
to slip through slackness. The real blot on 
the side is its lack of a really first-class fast 
bowler, and this deficiency seems to me the 
rock on which they will most likely split. On: 
the other hand they possess a far greater 
variety of bowling than Mr. Stoddart took 
out with him either in 1894 or 1897. 


dpse seems, by the way, to be a general! 

impression that that interesting stranger, 
Barnes, is a fast bowler. As a matter of fact 
his pace is as nearly as possible the same as 
J. T. Hearne’s. A great deal will depend on 
Barnes, and should he really prove a success 
there is no particular reason why Mr. 
MacLaren should not bring back the “ ashes ” 
from Australia 


t has been apparently assumed that because: 
the Australians would never dream at the 
present day of bringing over a team which 
did not include the services of M. A. Noble, 
J. Darling, C. Hill, Jones, .Trumper, and 
Trumble, the defeat of an English team 
which does not include C. B. Fry, R. E. 
Foster, L. C. H. Palairet, J. R. Mason, 
Rhodes, and Hirst must be assured, but in 
reality there is no analogy between the two 
cases. In quality the Australian cricket 
may be equal to English, but in quantity it is. 
far behind it. The first half-dozen cricketers in 
Australia are no doubt as good as the English: 
best, but for one first-class cricketer that 
Australia can put into the field England can: 
put twenty ; and it by no means follows that 
because Mr. MacLaren has been unable to 
secure the six most successful cricketers of 
the present season his side is doomed to 
failure. Indeed, if Mr. MacLaren had only a. 
little more of the Yorkshire element, some 
players of the J. T. Brown type, on his side: 
his prospects of success would be excellent. 


MR. H. G GARNETT (batsman) 
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Hawkins 


W. G. QUAIFE 


The ‘‘stonewaller” of the team 


are presence of Rhodes and Hirst would 

unquestionably, immensely strengthen 
the team, but it is not by any means certain 
that the absence of these two great cricketers 
will make all the difference between defeat 
and victory. It should not be forgotten that 
Hirst was not an unqualified success either 


when he visited the colonies in 1897 or when 
he played against the Australians in this 
country in 1899. Hirst’s batting and fielding 
have been consistent in their excellence, but it 
is only this year that his development of the 
swerve has made him a really dangerous 
bowler on every sort of wicket. 


he statement that Mr. MacLaren has 
definitely severed his connection with 
Lancashire and will next year appear for 
Hampshire will not, I imagine, come as a 
surprise to cricketers. For some time past 
Mr. MacLaren has been living at Basingstoke, 
having taken up his abode there mainly for 
reasons of Mrs. MacLaren’s health. Some of 
the Lancashire sporting papers have displayed 
quite an unnecessary degree of animosity 
against Mr. MacLaren for his decision to leave 
the county of his birth. Lancashire men are 
good sportsmen, but it is a somewhat distorted 
idea of sport which holds that a cricketer 
should prefer the county in which he happens 
to be born, even if that county be Lancashire, 
to his wife’s health and comfort. 


(Notwithstanding. the retirement of W. J. 

Oakley the Corinthians will still be 
able to put some excellent sides into the field. 
Their programme is at present arranged as 
follows: November 30, v. Tottenham at 
Tottenham; December 7, v. Derby County 
at Queen’s Club ; December 14, v. Tottenham 
at Queen’s Club; December 27, v. Stoke at 
Stoke ; December 30, v. Sheffield Wednesday 
at Queen’s Club; January 1, v. Queen’s 
Park .at Glasgow; January 2, v. New- 
castle United; February 8, v. Sheffield 
Wednesday at Queen’s Club; March 15, v. 
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MR. G. L. JESSOP 
The hitter of the team 


Notts at Queen’s Club; March 30, v. Stoke. 
The players for the most part will be selected 
from G. E. Wilkinson, C. B. Fry, W. Black- 
burn, W. U. Timmis, H. J. Wyld, Morgan 
Owen, Thwaites, Vicars, Snell, B. O. Corbett, 
R. E. Foster, L. J. Moon, G. O. Smith, and 
G. F. Ryder, 


Russell 


THE COUNTY CAPTAINS WHO MET RECENTLY AT LORD'S 


“The names of those in the group are, reading from left to right—Back row: D. L. A. Jephson, Surrey; G. L. Jessop, Gloucester ; R. E. Foster, Worcester; 


S. M. J. Woods, Somerset; J. R. Mason, Kent. 


Front row: G. MacGregor, Middlesex ; H. W. Bainbridge, Warwickshire ; 


H. G. Owen, Essex; Lord Hawke, Yorkshire; C. E. de Trafford, Leicestershire 
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By Adrian Ross. 


EF is a topic of general remark that the 
Briton abroad has been less arrogant 
this year than formerly. Possibly this is 
because there were fewer of him; probably 
because those who previously could just 
manage a week or so in a Lucerne, less lovely 
for their presence, were now perforce content 
with Southend and shrimps, income tax 
having taken the margin. The tourist of that 
class felt it his duty, or at least his pleasure, 
to take it out of the foreigner while the 
foreigner was at his service. The hardest 
rider is he who has his horse by the hour. 

Possibly, as some of the “ Boéromane” 
papers remark, the Briton withers under the 
weight of continental disapproval heaped on 
him for his atrocities. But I doubtit. As a 
rule he does not read the newspapers that 
attack him; if he does he probably knows 
something about the people who write them, 
and realises the grotesque spite of comments 
based on an even more grotesque ignorance. 
I do not think that the denunciatory rhetoric 
of German and French papers, whether 
native or translated from some British anti- 
British journal, would make a Briton turn a 
hair. But the weary drag and drain of the 
war worries him. He feels his country is not 
making a sufficiently good show and is being 
outclassed in some direct‘ons and outwitted in 
others. Not having read history any more 
than his crtics have he forgets, as they do, 
that the French took a good many years to 
subdue Abd-el-Kader and the Russians even 
longer to finish Schamy], and does not even 
remember that his own nation has twice con- 
quered Afghanistan and given up the country 
as a bad job to its native rulers. 

Such a frame of mind in the natives of our 
island is apt to be dangerous—to other people. 
And when the British army comes home it 
will be positively aching fora fight with some- 
body who will occasionally come into the 
open and who has a tangible base of supplies 
somewhere. How those officers of our forces 
who may have seen the French and German 
manceuvres must have longed to live to have 
a day with the thin khaki line against all the 
massed swarms of blue and white or blue 
and red. 

The continental critics do not think so. 
They have nothing to learn from British ex- 
perience. They never had in the past. Their 
tone has invariably been one of contempt for 
the unmilitary islanders. There were French 
warriors, indeed, who just before the battle 
of Cregy said——but that is another story. 
Napoleon made a similar derogatory remark at 
9g a.m.—not p.m.—on the morning of a certain 
18th of June. And now General Voyron, on 
reaching France again from China, has gone 
to Waldersee and chattered freely about his 
former allies. The French could not get on 
with the British, it seems ; the Sikhs were not 
soldiers ‘as our men understand them.” The 
fact seems to have been that the French 
soldiers failed to distinguish between the 
Sikhs and Rajputs—who are probably the 
most absolutely and utterly soldierly races in 
existence—and the miscellaneous camp fol- 
lowers that every Indian army drags with it. 
They lumped them all together as coolies, 
whence came trouble. After all, the distaste 
was mutual, The early French detachments 


drawn from Tonquin did not greatly impress 
the Sikhs. They were remarkable rather for 
dirt than for discipline, and a guileless Rajput 
hazarded the suggestion that they had been 
recruited from “the sweeper caste” at home. 

If soldierliness consists in making steep 
statements, as Voyron seems to think, then 
even the French with their Napoleonic 
traditions have much to Jearn from the Boers. 
It is rather a humorous form of nemesis when 
Botha’s late success falls flat on his Boer and 
rebel friends because they have been fed with 
reports of much greater victories that never 
happened. To cut up 300 enemies is an 
encouraging little feat, but if you have reported 
the slaughter of 10,000 a week ago the later 
skirmish is not worth mentioning. I have 
ventured to versify the famous despatch 
lately intercepted :— 


Says Liebenberg to Delarey— 

“I have some glorious news to-day; 
Our gallant rebels in the Cape 

Are choked with loot of every shape; 
They daily dynamite with mines 

Officials of the railway lines, 

And put to everlasting rout 

Some solitary native scout. 

In other parts we do as well, 

Although there is not much to tell, 

We win a battle now and then 

And kill some fifty thousand men; 

And lately, in'a British trench, 

Again we captured General French, 
Though, by experience untaught, 

He does not know that he is caught. 
While thus the burghers sweep the board 
In Europe, too, our friends have scored. 
The London streets are in the hands 
Of overbearing German bands, 

And Kaffirs dance on Margate sands. 
And lately, as | understand, 

The Admiral of Switzerland 

Has sent a special telegram— 

‘Am now bombarding Birmingham 
Have pulverised the vile abodes 

Of Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes.’ 

The Russians, as | also hear, 

Have joined the French on Brighton Pier. 
In London party strife runs high, 
There's civil war at Peckham Rye; 

Boer volunteers from everywhere 

Beset Soho and Leicester Square— 

And nothing really troubles me 

Except the war indemnity. 

Do you believe it would be rash 

To take a thousand millions—cash, 

Or do our chiefs among the Dutch 
Insist on claiming twice as much? 

Send me your news; my comrades need 
Some comfort very much indeed ; 

Pitch it as strongly as you can, 

You always were a daring man. 

Excuse this pencil, for my ink 

Is out of reach just now, | think ; 

A British column captured it 

With all our waggons and our kit, 

And chased us through the steep defiles 
For rather over forty miles. 

I see their dust against the sky 

So | must trek. Good luck! good-bye! F 


If Great Britain is to become a State of 
the American Union (I think the Americans 
will leave Ireland independent) there is one 
comfort for our population—or for one large 
section of it. Our novelists will become 
American writers and will sell their works by 
the hundred thousand. More than that, they 
will earn the critical approval of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, for Mr. Howells is nothing if not 
patriotic. In the dark days of the Civil War 
he was Consul for his country at Venice, 
and he has retained the consular habit of 
mind as a critic ever since. He cannot 
altogether resist the force of association that 
bids him welcome forlorn and poverty-stricken 
American books and authors and give them a 
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free passage to immortality. They may not 
always get there, but the intention is benevolent 
and patriotic. It is only American historical 
novels that Mr. Howells cannot away with. 
Here I somewhat sympathise with him. I do 
not dislike American historical tales but I like 
to read them in the original Weyman ; | love 
A Gentleman of France better on his native 
heath than when he woos and wins, or rather 
wins first and woos afterwards, his proud and 
disdainful beauty, as ‘the best swordsman in 
Virginia.” And the Helmet of Navarre has 
served so long as an inkstand that it must be 
getting very rusty. 

Still, setting aside the “historical” novel, 
so-called, the Americans are superior to. 
ourselves as writers of fiction, ¢este Howells. 
They are less superficial, it seems; in fact, 
they are more swbliminal. When | saw 
this magnificent word I naturally curled up 
and wilted. There is no appeal against that 
judgment. We are not szddiminal,; not our 
deepest, our thickest, our heaviest novelist can 
be called ¢ha‘. Mr. George Moore, trampling 
the “ Brixton Empire” under foot and hurl- 
ing Sister Teresa on it to keep it from 
rising again, lays no claim to be subliminal. 
Not only, I feel sure, has he not the slightest 
notion of what the word means but he has 
not even used it in any of his works. To be 
sure it is not Erse —it is not even Irish, which 
is a different thing. It would seem to be 
derived from the Latin, and to the Latin 
dictionary I turned. ZLimzen—z long—does not 
mean American journalists, but a threshold or 
lintel; and szbliminal would seem to mean 
under, or possibly within, the threshold or 
lintel. Hence Mr. Howells would seem to: 
indicate that American novelists are asked 
into the front hall of human nature at least, 
while English writers are left on the doorstep: 
with a curt “not at home ” by the Dweller of 
the Threshold. I do not know whether that 
is what Mr. Howells means by this szdlzan7- 
nal, possibly he may not attach any meaning 
to the word at all. It matters very little, but 
I should rather like to know how one can 
become swzbliminal, and whether it hurts. 
much. : 

Personally, I should think that what most 
modern novelists, American and English alike, 
need to cultivate is style rather than szd- 
liminality or subliminosity. The best writers 
are painfully careless and terribly prone to 
send their thoughts out in their second-best 
suits of language. Even in the effete English of 
the “ Brixton Empire ”—it sounds like a new 
music-hall—there is such a thing as the best 
word for a thought, if you will take the trouble 
to look for it, instead of miscalling your tools. 
as is the way of the inefficient workman. The 
man who can write really artistic English 
with a strong grip of his subject, be the subject 
what it may, is sure of making literature. 
Nothing will live as literature without style, 
and much has lived by style alone. And’ 
everybody can write better by taking pains. 
This is wiser than striving to be zdzme after 
the French manner or sub-something-or-other 
in the Howells vein. Would-be deep writing 
is as dangerous as would-be fine writing. 
From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step; from the sbliminal to the ridiculous- 
is often no step at all. 
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Or always welcomes a perfectly new idea, 

and according to its beauty so we are 
proportionately grateful. One of the new ideas 
just discovered and immensely admired is the 
decoration of fur with velvet ribbon. It has 
a wonderfully warm and rich effect, each 
material beautifying the other. Though black 
velvet ribbon is used a great deal with sable 
and the other brown furs, my own private 
taste inclines towards soft browns which blend 
with the colour of the fur as being far more 
subtle and uncommon. The mingling of brown 
velvet with lace, too, is charming, and lace 


SABLE BOLERO 


With Irish lace collar and brown velvet ribbon 
and brown chiffon 


seems likely to adorn the whole of our fur 
garments this year. 


hree of the illustrations this week show 
the mingling of fur and lace and velvet 

in various manners, the two evening coats 
being particularly lovely examples of their 
kind and have the added distinction of being 
both cosy and original. I may add in passing 


that evening wraps will almost all be of various “ 


coat shapes, the three-quarter length appearing 
here as elsewhere, and as with our other gar- 
ments, velvet and fur, fur and velvet, will be 
the cry on every side. 


he engagement of Lady Helen Stewart is 
one of particular interest, for though 
quite young she is one of the best-known 
figures in society and has inherited much of 
her famous mother’s charm and cleverness ; 
she has, indeed, been for some time the most 


distinguished girl member of the smartest and 
most exclusive set in town. Everyone will 
wish her every possible happiness for she is a 
general favourite. 


Wr one hears of an engagement of one 

of the daughters of our great houses 
one always mentally imagines the perking up 
of attentive and expectant heads of dress- 
makers and tailors and all the various people 
who are employed to provide the magnificent 
trousseaux of these fortunate girls. Orders 
must be so eagerly looked: for, and many 
envying disappointments and comfortable 
“bookings” must go on for the months 
preceding a great wedding. Part of the work 
which will go to make up Lady Helen 
Stewart’s trousseau will be sure to come from 
Ireland, where beautiful work is so plentiful, 
for the Londonderry family are so well known 
and loved there and take such interest in the 
welfare of the little green island. 


MY’ references to earrings in recent numbers 

_-of THE TATLER have caused me to 
be inundated with correspondence upon this 
interesting and, indeed, absorbing topic. 
When such papers as the Daily AZai/ follow 
the lead given in these pages the evidence 
accumulates to show that the question whether 
women shall. or shall not wear earrings is 
becoming more than a burning topic. For 
instance, several ‘mere men” have written 
enthusiastically in support of this feminine 
adornment, and one masculine writer who signs 
himself “ The Man with the Earrings” says, 
“Tm a man, and I’m writing to say how I, 
and I’m sure hundreds of other men who love 
earrings, have just revelled to-day in your 
delightful chat about these fascinating orna- 
ments.” 


[ndece, it is not a little odd to find that, as 

in the case of the letters which have 
appeared in the Daily Mail, my masculine 
readers are strongly to the fore in support of 
the wearing by ladies of beautiful ear orna- 
ments. One writer says :— 


se Hewvizg taken in THE TATLER since it 

started I take the liberty to write to 
you on the subject of earrings and to con- 
gratulate you on the very able article you 
have written in this week’s issue. I am a 
great admirer of this adornment and [| think 
it the most becoming ornament a woman can 
wear. You mention that only one man in 
5,000 can describe what a woman has on. I 
could tell you if a woman had earrings in or 
not and also if she had her ears pierced or not ; 
it seems that I am bound to notice, and I may 
say that I can identify that woman years 
afterwards by her earrings. I do not under- 
stand women wearing those things that screw 
on the ears; they always look unsightly and 
are very uncomfortable, for I have tried. You 
must have your ears pierced to enjoy the 
wearing of earrings, and as you very truly say 
the sensation of feeling the large and fairly 
heavy pendants tap against one’s cheek and 
neck is fascinating in the extreme, which no 
other ornament can possibly give. You will 
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ask how I know all this. I will tell you, 
because my wife pierced my ears some time 
ago and put in her gold hoops, which are 
large and very heavy with thick wires. I had 
them specially made for her, I did not keep 
my ears open for very long but I could tell 
by the feel of them. through my ears what a 
grand sensation it is to wear them, and | 
should not like to see my wife without large 
earrings in her ears. 1] am quite sure that 
the wires want to be thick as they look much 
better in the ear and are not likely to tear it 
down. Certainly the old style of earrings are 


A DAINTY NEGLIGEE 


Of crépe de chine and d'Alencon 
lace 


much handsomer than the new ones that are 
to be seen at present.” 
pndecs: so far the general consensus of 
opinion is in favour of the fashion of 
earrings once more being in the ascendant. 
As there are always two sides to every ques- 
tion I must not refrain from quoting a letter 
in which the other side is strongly advocated. 
A lady who writes from Birmingham says :— 
ce iI am deeply grieved to see that you are 
encouraging the use of earrings once 
more. Personally I think that anything which 
tends to encourage the instincts of vanity in 
my fellow women is greatly to be deplored, 
and if on these grounds only, apart from the 
question as to how much the use of earrings 
impairs the beauty of the natural ear, | 
hope the use of ear ornaments will not once 
again become common.” 


RAE TA PEER 


| Noe as the summer days are lingering on 

into October so do the autumn fashions 
seem to be unable to settle down definitely 
into one form or another and to be lingering 


THEATRE CLOAK OF PALE GREEN PANNE 


With ermine, lace, and velvet-edged net 


on their way, and composed chiefly of 
rumours. We know of what our coats and 
gowns are to be made and what their decora- 
tions will be, but the last word has yet to 
come on the subject of what shape and form 
they are to take. Continual reports are heard 
that we are to be transported to the Louis XV. 
period, but then, on the other hand, Empire 
fashions are quite as much seen and talked 
about, while so far the new autumn gowns 
seen in London have really altered very little 
indeed in shape since the spring. 


Perhaps the most vexed question of all is 
that of the length of our skirts, and let 
us all join together in hoping that at last it 
will be settled sensibly and in the only way 
possible for comfort and beauty—that is, to 
have neat skirts just off the ground for 
walking and trained gowns for everything else. 
The fact is, I suppose, that everyone is craving 
for comfort and yet is reluctant to venture away 
from the long skirts in case the unbecoming 
short skirts in which we all looked like 
inverted tea cups should come in again. 


I cannot imagine why Englishwomen will 

not emulate their American sisters and 
have their two lengths plentifully sprinkled 
through their wardrobes. We wear different 
kinds of attire for different occasions and yet 
seem quite unable to change the length of 
our skirts according to the fitness of the occa- 
sion. There is not the least necessity for a 
skirt to be ugly because it is short ; it can be 
quite as prettily cut and need only just clear 
the ground and require only occasional lifting, 
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thereby relieving us of that weary wrist ache 
we have all learnt to dread. When one comes 
to think of it, it is really quite cruel that we 
should be expected to always have one hand 
burdened with several pounds of heavily- 
strapped tweed or cloth. On the other hand, 
if we are comfortable—and clean—out of doors 
why should we not be allowed to “swim” 
about—as Meredith always has it—indoors in 
frills and flounces and trains to our hearts’ 
content. I have every reason to believe that 
that is what we are most sensibly going to do. 


(Certainly the reports about all our dresses 
going to be short are absolute nonsense, 
our evening’ gowns being more inclined to 
lengthen than anything else, while everyone 
agrees that skirts are to be fuller than ever, 
so that with this great fulness the combina- 
tion of shortness, too, would result in the most 
absurd appearance. However, let us comfort 
ourselves with the assurance that if we go 
out in a short skirt we shall be pointed out as 
the coming fashion, whereas if we go still 
staggering under the burden of a train quite as 
many will say, “ There, I knew the fashions 
would not change.” 


@ze great factor, 
however, in the 


skirts will be the 
fashion for three- 
quarter - length coats, 
which graceful  gar- 
ments will undoubtedly 
be seen upon those 
whose figures will stand 
them. Nothing can 
look more absolutely 
ridiculous than to see a 
woman struggling to 
look dignified or even unobtrusive in a long 
coat and a train if she has to hold it up. . The 
train immediately becomes a tail and wags and 
flaps in the most unseemly manner or else trails 
on one side and is too short on the other. The 
attempt to lift the back of the dress also always 
ruins the hang of along coat, it being too ter- 
tibly funny when the train comes out between 
the opening up the skirt part of the coat. 


Wpase long coats are becoming more and 

more charming, and one cordially 
wishes that they were more becoming, the 
long open fronts showing a collar band and 
deep-cut waistcoat of embroidered silk or fur, 
lending themselves to great variety in colour 
and design. But for those who cling to some- 
thing short there are quite as many compen- 
sating novelties, and indeed it may be their 
joy to wear that which is quite the most 
fascinating of this year’s new fashions. I am 
alluding here to the new fur boleros and short 
coats. They can, perhaps, hardly be called 
new, but the variety of fur and arrangement 
and superiority of cut has transformed them into 
a very different affair from those seen last year. 
Nothing could be more daintily attractive than 


the new combinations of furs, laces, and. em- £ 


broideries, and delightful buckles and buttons. 
Everything is being cut on the most pictu- 
resque and becoming lines, one fur being 
allied to another in the most subtle manner. 


beautiful coat that was showing its original 
~ personality in Bond Street the other 
day was of softest sable cut in blouse form 
very much pouched in front, while the back 
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shortening of outdoor 
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fitted tightly and finished at the waist with a 
twisted velvet band tied in a loose bow in 
front. The deep collar was of ermine, round 
in shape and bordered with a band of slightly 
deeper-toned sable, while over the ermine 
just at the neck were irregular appliqués of 
Luxeuil lace ofa deep cream. The sable blouse 
opened with two turned-back straight fronts 
of the ermine with the sable bordering, while 
from the neck came a lovely jabot of soft net, 
rich in appliqués of lace and hung with dark 
sable tails, and fastened in two places with 
turquoise buckles. 


ye fur coat is always an expensive luxury 

and there is no need to discard a last 
year’s sable bolero because of the changes 
now seen. The addition of a collar or edging 
to collar and cuffs of another well-blended fur 
and a softening of lace at the throat imme- 
diately give the most required note in this 
season’s fur fashions. For the neck there is 
an unending variety in shape and kind, here 
again furs being mixed to form quaint ties and 
tippets and collars with long stole ends. In 
almost all cases these again are fastened flatly 
with rather barbaric and very picturesque 
buckles and clasps. 


ond Street is becoming quite cheerful 
again and Knightsbridge gay after the 
stagnation of August and September. It is 
quite amazing to observe the difference which 
even a few pretty women can make in a fairly 
long street in the way of enlivening and 
decorating it. As we traverse it we see in 
the distance a bright dash of red or heliotrope 
—chiefly ved this autumn—and as this nears 
us it becomes a part of the attire of some 
pretty girl or stately matron shedding around 
her a pleasant air of dzen étre. 


AN EVENING COAT 


Of biscuit-coloured oriental satin with sable and 
black velvet trimmings 
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I have always had the subject of hair-dress- 

ing much at heart and am filled with 
desire that people should realise how important 
a part it plays in their appearance. Now that 
there is not the least excuse for anyone 


slavishly following any particular fashion in 
head-dress I am hoping sincerely that every- 
body will find out the style which suits them 
best and keep to it. 
pleasure that I am able to show this week 
some sketches which I am sure will be of great 


It is, therefore, with great 


interest, coming as they do from 
two of our greatest and most 
interesting decorative artists, both 
of whom in black and white and 
colour are justly celebrated for 
the artistic charm of the feminine 
figures in their work. 


r. Crane, in a most in- 

teresting letter accom- 
panying the two pretty little 
heads on this page, gives it as 
his opinion that the subject of 
women’s hair-dressing is “a very 
complex one, like the subject of 
dress, the style of doing the hair 
varying as it does with every 
new moon, and it is difficult to 
say always whether the dress-is 
influenced by the hair or the 
hair by the dress ; but certainly nothing has so 
important an effect on the face and expression 
as the mode of hair-dressing. The worst of it 
is that a mode is copied universally, and 
though I suppose every style is calculated to 
suit some faces and figures everybody follows 
suit, and it is very far from suiting everyone.” 
Mr. Crane goes on to say that though he 
does not care for the mode which has been 
so popular for so long—the high 
hair-dressing—he thinks “ some 
tall, slender girls with well-poised 
heads carry it off very success- 
fully.” 
for hair done with a simple 
parting and loose at the sides, 
and 
knot showing off the outline of 
the head, or else for the Grecian 
fashion of filleted hair with little 
curls hanging round the forehead. 


His own preference ‘is 


with a graceful twisted 


r. Byam Shaw does not 
seem very hopeful about 
women following artistic fashions 
of hair-dressing, for though the 
charming sketch he sends shows 
the way he likes it arranged, 
personally he does not think it 
likely “the smart set will adopt 
it? But I cannot imagine how 
anyone seeing Mr. Shaw’s lovely 
women could help wishing to 
look like them, for they are always 
possessed of singularly 
graceful heads. 


such 


also have a note before me 
from Professor Herkomer, 
but he has 


apparently been 


more inclined to concentrate his 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


thoughts on the rugged charms of the male 
sex, for though he kindly says he would 
willingly give his opinion if he had one, he 
knows “nothing about the subject.” I hope 
from time to time to give more illustrations of 


artists’ ideas on this most fascinating 


subject, for surely their opinions and sketches 
should do more to influence women against 


MR. WALTER CRANE’S FAVOURITE HEAD-DRESSES 


slavishly following ugly fashions than any- 
thing else. 

ne is sorry to part with our American 
Day by day their neat figures 
and clear, calm faces, with their guide books 


visitors. 


and satchels, become rarer and rarer in the 
Strand and West-end ; and they are returning 
to a life brightened by candy and cookies, and 
clam broth and crackers, where canvas-back 
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THE HEAD-DRESS MR. BYAM SHAW ADMIRES BUT DOES NOT 
THINK WILL BE POPULAR 
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ducks and prairie oysters (if we may believe 
some gushing novels on American lite, mostly 
written by Englishmen) form the chief of their 
diet, and where (if we are to believe their own 
comic papers) the population is mainly com- 
posed of “ Weary Williams,” Jews who spend 
all their time in burning their belongings, 
niggers, and “ Farmer Hayseeds,” and feminine 
population at present entirely clad in bathing 
gowns. It is certainly very admirable that 
the Americans should keep these products of 

their native land for home con- 
sending 
agreeable women with excellent 


sumption, us mainly 
figures and a graceful walk, and 
nice, clean, determined-looking 


men with such beautiful partings. 


n anonymous writer in a 
contemporary gives a most 
pessimistic account of the great 


increase of gambling among 


society women and the con- 


sequent demoralisation arising 
from it. The evolution of hum- 


drum whist into the more 


sprightly bridge has been a 


great factor in this increase. 
Whist was formerly left mainly 
to the elderly and regarded by 
girls as intolerably boring, nor 
was there much serious gambling indulged in 
over it. Bridge is certainly a more interesting 
game and gives ample opportunities for making 
and losing Society, however, has 


entered upon a very curious phase when one 


money. 


hears ladies of rank lamenting the fact that 
their daughters are no longer asked to stay at 
country houses because they are unable to 
play bridge, and are given to undertand that 
any persons will be received into 
the very highest and most exclu- 
sive circles provided they are 
exceptionally clever players. 
n spite of the lamentations of 
this writer we are much in- 
clined to believe that the craze 
for bridge is in great part merely 
one of the passing whims which 
attack society—the offspring of 
boredom and too much leisure. 
Gambling there probably will 
always be. A certain proportion 
of both 
always find an irresistible attrac- 


men and women will 
tion in games of chance, but we 
do not anticipate secing girls 
sitting up all night over bridge 
as their great-grandmothers did 
Of all 
amusements gambling strikes us 
Its most 


over ombre and basset. 


as the most mournful. 
earnest votaries, if one may judge 
by the faces seen around the 
“petits chevaux” and other 
tables abroad, are sad souls. It 
would, indeed, be a grievous thing 
to see this expression of mingled 
breathless 


greed, and 


expectation disfiguring the faces 


anger, 


of English ladies. 
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GOLFING 


here is no close season for golf. Tennis, 
racquets, and. cricket bats have been 
put away for the year, but the rust has never 
time to settle upon cleeks and irons. At this 
season when the tennis court is rank and 
neglected, and the cricket field with its bare 
pitch and beggarly array of empty benches is 
desolate and forsaken, the golf links are 
green and fresh and crowded with golfers. 
‘The autumn meeting of a golf club is, 
indeed, commonly the most august of 
the year. In the old clubs it is then that 
the great medals and vessels of the club—the 
precious heirlooms of its early fathers—are 
played for. Then, too, are the office-bearers 
elected and the club dinner—the club’s annual 
high festival—takes place. But it does not 
finish play for the season. Golf goes merrily 
on, as we have said, all through the winter, 
and nothing except snow keeps the golfer 
from the links. 


he varying year thus lends a charm 
to golf denied to nearly all other 
athletic sports. The goddess of golf, 
capricious in her favours as she may 
be, inhabits every season and clime 
and is always “at home” to her 
admirers. In early spring we may 
worship her at Biarritz or Pau and 
follow her northwards with the summer 
to Nairn or Dornoch. As autumn 
approaches we can retrace our steps by 
St. Andrews, Prestwick, and Westward 
Ho! to Sandwich or Brighton ; and if 
we fear the “furious winter’s rages ” 
we can still find her shrines in Italy 
or Egypt. 


The golfer’s plaint at this season, 
as he watches the shortening 
days of falling leaf and fading tree, is 
not that he cannot play go!f but that 
he cannot play so long :— 
The summer's gone, the robin sings 
Its requiem to the lark; 
And O it's such a little time 
From three o'clock till dark. 
t Bar Harbour, Maine, they have 
promoted “Colonel Bogey” to 
the rank of general. Whether this is 
due to his numerous victories or simply 
to distinguish him from the numerous 
other colonels in the States we are 
unable to say. In the Bar Harbour Record 
we read that “General Bogey won the golf 
match at Kebo last Saturday. Seaeae 
Frederick Beech of New York, who had a 
handicap of five, gave the general a close rub, 
coming out one down to Bogey.” 


| ba the comparisons which are always being 
made between golf and cricket it is 
interesting to know the respective distances 
to which golf and cricket balls can be driven. 
The furthest distance, properly authenticated, 
to which a cricket ball has been hit from bat 
to ground is 168 yards 2 feet. This hit was 
made by C. I. Thornton in a match at 
Brighton and measured by the Rev. J. Pycroft. 
Although no accurate measurements have 
been taken, there is no doubt that a golf ball 
is frequently driven over 200 yards all carry, 
and one is pretty safe in saying that this 
distance is often considerably exceeded. 


It appears remarkable that the record for 
throwing the cricket ball, held by A. E. 
Manby, is 140 yards or only 28 yards short of 


NOTES. 


the record hit. Although a golf ball can be 
driven so much further than a cricket ball we 
should say that to throw it 80 or 100 yards 
would be a notable performance. 


t. Andrews without old Tom Morris would 
be like Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark. He is the very genius loci, in 
whose presence the provost and baillies of the 
ancient burgh and even the principal and 
professors of the university must bow their 
heads. This is no less due to the fact that 


golf is the all-engrossing business-of. life at_ 


St. Andrews than to the personal worth of 
him who is its high priest and patriarch. Old 
Tom guards and tends the sacred links of 
which he is the keeper with jealous care, and 
is courteous and kindly to all who play over 
them. At eighty he is still hale and hearty 
and plays his daily round with unabated 
ardour and with hardly diminished skill. In 
the last few weeks he has been round in 


Rodger 


OLD TOM MORRIS 


86, and declares that he is now playing better 
than he has done for twenty years. It is thus 
that golf robs age of its terrors. 


Pu Scotsman tells the following yarn :— 
During the recent visit of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Society to the course the demand for caddies was greater 
than ever, and every man was commandeered from the 
harbour to carry clubs. A left-handed Englishman had 
to content himself with one of the very rawest of these 
raw recruits, who made a bunker for a tee, and made no 
distinction between a niblick and a putter when he found 
his employer ina bunker. \This did not improve the 
Englishman's play, which to begin with was of an inferior 
order. After an unusually futile sclaff he turned to his 
raw fisherman caddie with a mixed -look of menace and 
pity and demanded some explanation of his failure. 
“ Weel, sir,” replied the recruit, ‘I dinna ken sae muckle 
about gowff as I do aboot haddies an’ flukes, but in my 
opeenion, sir, ye aye stan’ on the wrang side o’ the ba’.” 


vax significant proof of the higher standard 

which has been reached in golf is the 
method adopted by first-class players in keep- 
ing a mental note of their scores during play. 
Until a comparatively recent period first-class 
players always reckoned their scores from the 
average of five to the hole. Thus, if a player 
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took eighteen to four holes he reckoned him- 
self “two under fives.” But since the advent 
of Taylor and Vardon the practice is to count 
the score from the average of four, and a 
player who takes eighteen to four holes to-day 
reckons himself as “two above fours.” The 
change, at least, indicates a higher ideal and 
probably, therefore, also a higher standard of 
achievement. That the standard set is not 
too high is evident from such recent perform- 
ances as a 69 at Newquay by Taylor and a 
marvellous 64 by Vardon at Ganton, scores 
which. included eight and ten threes respec- 
tively. 


ape Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society 
has just concluded its annual tour, 
which proved to be as enjoyable as usual. 
This year only three matches were played, all 
of them in Scoldand. ‘The society lost to the 
Tantallon Club and to Mr. R. H. Jobnston’s 
team at Muirfield, and defeated the New 
Luffness Club. In writing of the tour 
Mr. J. L. Low, the genial captain, 
reminds us that “the object of the 
society is not to win matches but to 
enjoy good golf.in the company of old 
friends” This is the right golfing 
spirit, and the society is doing a good 
work in propagating it in these days 
of open competitions in which strangers 
so often strive together for the posses- 
sion of pots and meretricious titles. 


he latest sensation in the golfing 
world is a new ball of india- 
rubber and marked deeply in the style 
known as the “Agrippa” or “ Bramble.” 
The ball is an American invention and 
it would be rash to swallow all that is 
being said about its marvellous capa- 
bilities, but the fact that it was used 
all through the American amateur 
championship by the winner and most 
of the best players would seem to 
indicate that a serious rival to the sol.d 
gutta-percha ball has at Jast been found. 
The new ball has a small core of gutta- 
percha and around this are wound 
rubber strings, the whole being encased 
in gutta-percha. 


The famous St. Andrews professional, now in his eighty-first year px player on an unfrequented Trish 


green handed over to the urchin 
who was served out to him as a caddie the 
metal sponge box and a ball or two. At the 
first. tee he faced about and indulged in a few 
preliminary swings, and on turning to his ball 
found that the boy had extracted the sponge 
from the box and carefully ¢eed the ball on it. 


hen is a new player to arise who will shake 
the power of the triumvirate? At 
the present time they are well-nigh invin- 
cible, and as far as one can judge equal in 
power and glory. The existing state of affairs 
is certainly better than it was two years ago 
when Vardon was carrying all before him with 
monotonous regularity. But one would like 
to see some fresh blood showing itself. The 
present understudies of the great trinity, such 
as Herd, Kinnell, White, Fernie, and Kirk- 
aldy, are all men-who may be said to have 
got past the promising stage, although all 
are still quite capable, as has lately been 
seen, of administering an occasional drubb:ng 
to the new champions. But there are no 
new stars in the golfing firmament. 


